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ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


TALES AND FOLK LORE 


Stories for Children (Mrs. C. A, Lane) - *. 25 
Fairy Stories and Fables (James Baidwin)- 
Old Greek Stories (James Baldwin) - - 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold (J. Baldwin) 
Old Stories of the East (James Baldwin) - 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) - - . 
Arabian Nights (M, Clarke) - - - 


HISTORY 


Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans (Edward Eggleston) - - .40 


Stories of American Life and Adventure 
(Edward Eggleston) - 
Story of the & osen eee (H. A. Guerber) ‘ 
Story of the Greeks (H, A. Guerber) - 60 
Story of the Romans (H. A. Guerber) - 
Story of Troy (M. Clarke) ° - 
Story of Aeneas om Clarke) - - - 
Story of Caesar (M. Clarke) - - - 


SCIENCE 
Short "~ of our Shy Neighbors (M. 
A, B. Kelly) - 
Plants a their Children (Mrs. Ww. s. 
Dana) - . - 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


Crosby’s Little Book for Little Folks - .30! Hamilton's English Kings in a Nutshell 


GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS 


Carpenter's Geographical Reader - - .60| Long’s Home Geography 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Fisher's Brief History of the Nations - 1.50 | Hale’s Lights of Two Centuries - 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan - - = 1.00 | Shepherd's Historical Readings - 


LITERATURE AND MYTHOLOGY 


Matthews’s Introduction to American Skinner's Schoolmaster in Comedy and 
Literature - - - 1.00 Satire - - : 
Koopman’s Mastery of Books - - - .90 | Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome - 
MeCaskey’ s Lincoln Literary Collection 1.00 | Guerber’s Myths of Northern Lands - 
a American Classics - - -60 | Guerber’s Le ends of the Middle Ages - 
Skinner’s Readings in Folk Lore’ - 1.00 | Holbrook’s "Round the Voor! in Mya and 
Skinner's Schoolmaster in Literature 1.40! Song - - . 


STORIES OF THE STATES 


Harris's (J. C.) Stories of Georgia - - .60| Thompson's (M.) Stories of Indiana - 
Howells’ Yj D.) Stories of Ohio - - -—| , ies of P 
Musick’s (J R.) Stories of Missouri - .60| Walton and Brumbaugh's Stories of Penn- 


Stockton’s (Frank R.) Stories of New Jersey .60| sylvania - - - - - - 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


Catalogues, Circulars, 
and Bulletin of New Books on request. 


Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston tlanta Portland, Ore 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 


(For Advanced Grades.) By CHARLES MORRIS, Author of ‘An Elementary 
History of the United States,” ‘Half Hours with American History,” 
“* The Aryan Race,” “ Civilisation,” etc,, etc. 


BOUND IN HALF-LEATHER. PRICE, $1.00. 


During the past half century the writers of school histories have served up their 
historical hash with so little variation in method and matter, that it will be truly 
refreshing t> find an author who has departed from the well-worn path and has 
ventured to give something new on this important subject. New in method and 
matter, and yet in accord with the most approved modern methods of teaching, 
this book cannot fail to meet with the eye of teachers and school officers, if 
you =; > need of a new history, do not adopt any before seeing this latest and 
best 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





School Supplies of Every Description. 
STEATITE CRAYONS. 


The Improved Steatite Anti-Dust School Crayon. Does not scratch the 
Does not soil the hands or clothing. Makes a white mark 


easily erased. Is very durable. A crayonthat is absolutely free from dust, dirt, 
and gritty matter. One gross will out-wear many grosscommon chalk. Price, 
per gross, 75 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 





STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 


By Saran Louis¢ ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and CHARLES 

B, Gicpert, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, 

Reasons for the remarkable success of this new series ef readers: 

(1) They provide a carefully graded reader for each of the eight apd grades. 
(2) They are more practical. The authors know what children like and what 
they aeed. (3) They furnish more a and of better ay quality 
than any other series. (4) They are more fully and more beautifully illustrated 
than any other series. 


A First Reader. 128 pages. Over rao beautiful illustrations, including 8 
color pages, reproductions of masterpieces, etc. 32 cents. 

A Second Reader. 160pages. Over roo illustrations, including 8 color pages, 
repreductions of masterpieces, etc. 40 cents, 

A Third Reader. 224 pages. Beautifully illustrated with reproductions of 
masterpieces, portraits of authors, etc. 50 cents. 

A Fourth Reader. 320 pages. Beautifully illustrated with reproductions of 
masterpiece-, portraits of authors, etc. 60 cents, 

A Reader for Fifth Grades. 320 pages. Beautifully illustrated with choice 
originals, reproductions of masterpieces and portraits. 60 cents. 

In press. A Reader for Sixth Grades.—A Reader for Seventh Grades.— 

eader for Eighth Grades. 


THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS. 


By Kate Louise Brown. Small 4to. 155 pages. Cloth, 48 cents. A fascina- 
ting nature book for the little folks; the beginnings of botany in the form of 
delightful talks,stories, and original poems. Exquisitely illustrated and bound. 





“The author’s adaptation of her material to the childish understanding is 
Strikingly successful.”.— The Citizen, Philadelphia. 


Text-Books of ’ Special Educational Value 





AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE SEA. 


Book VIII. of The Worldand Its People. By Eva M. C. Keivoac, edited by 
Larkin Dunton, Head Master, Boston Normal School. :2mo, 448 pages, 
cloth, 150 illustrations ; 4 maps, 68 cents. 

Graphic pen -pictures of strange places and stranger peoples in all quarters of 
the globe ; full of novelty and diversity. Australia’s wonderful natural features, 
its marvelous resources, its vast possibilities, are sketched with great clearness’ 


LIFE IN ASIA. BOOK VI. OF THE WORLD AND ITs 


PEOPLE, By Mary Cate SmirH. 328 pages, Over 8 illustrations, 60 cts. 

The story of the vast continent, where religion and civilization had their 
birth, leads us with increasing interest from the palm groves of sunny Ceylon 
to the Arctic tundras of Siberia; from the tea gardens of China and Japan to 
barbaric Persia and the Holy Land, dear to all Christendom, 


Other volumes of this valuable series of Geographical Readers: 


Pirst Lessons-—Glimpses of the World—Our Own Country—Our American 
Neighbors— Modern Europe—Views in Africa. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC. 


By Prof. Samver W. Cove. Carts; with supporter, $6.00. Sonos: 8vo, 
96 pages, 60 cents, This series presents the simplest principles of music 
in the way to reach erery pupr/. Both exercises and songs have been 
carefully adapted to children. The charts are beautifully illustrated. The 
beok contains, with the songs, full instructions to teachers. 


“In this work Mr. Cole has anticipated the ideas and wishes of very many 
music teachers. His charts are not merely a step in the right direction ; they 
are an entire journey. They do not look toward the right idea of primary 
instruction : they contain it.”"—School Music Journal, 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 


is not complete without this 


Unrivalled List of Books - 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


A remarkable book. None has so greatly influenced the teaching of the last twenty 
years. New edition from new plates. Price, $1.00. 


PARKER’S TALKS ON PEDAGOGICS. 


Represents the most mature educational thought of this aggressive leader. No 
more important work has been issued in this country. Price, $1.50. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF EDU- 


CATION. The great principles of education are clearly set forth in this book. 
Our new edition is the best published. Price, $1.00. 


SPENCER’S EDUCATION. 


The most remarkable book of one of the greatest thinkers of this century. It has 
had a wonderful influence on educational thought. Price, $1.00. 


QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORTIIERS. 


The most interest'ng and instructive History of Education published for the 
ordinary reader. Price, $1.00. 


SEELEY’S COPIMON SCHOOL SYSTEDS OF GERMANY 


Knowledge of the German school system, which has largely influenced us, is essen- 
tial to the well-informed teacher. This is the most comprehensive book on the 
subject. Price, $1.50. 


FITCH’S LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


The principles of education and their practical application are set forth in this book 
as in no other that we know of. It is one of the most widely studied books on educa- 
tion. Price, $1.25. 


BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 


A complete course of study in Physical Culture, with 237 illustrations. It has come 
to be recognized that physical training must not be neglected in our schools. This is 
the latest and best book. Price, $1.50. 


PEREZ’S FIRST THREE YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Every teacher now is a student of the child. This is the first book to read by all 
devoted to child study. This is the best edition. Price, $1.50. 


PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


This book should be read over and over again by every teacher from the least to the 
highest. Handsome edition with portrait and sketch of author. Price, 80 cents. 


WE WILL PLACE ON YOUR TABLE these ten great books on most liberal terms 
of payment. No other ten books can be selected so valuable to you. Write for particulars. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


61 East 9th Street, New York. 


VERTICAL 


SPELLING BLANKS. 


36 Pages. ° ° - Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 





New No. 4. 


Single Ruled. 


New No. 3. 


Double Ruled. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


LITERAL. 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


INTERLINEAR. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. | 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 








Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH 14 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our sy te reed containing normal schoo} 
apparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


LINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third ~m., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necess 
for the Chemical oan 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
— according to draw- 


Giass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








END for THE Boston COLLECTION 
OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. A cloth 
bound book of 124 pages, containing 

sixty-two, carefully selected and interest- 
ing stories. Price, had mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT. 00., 


352 | Washington Street 





IF YOU WANT 





FRENCH BOOKS, 


| or books of any description—School Pecks, een 
Books, Novels, etc., sen 


William R, Joakins. 


Publisher and Importer, 
351 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (4 (48th Street), New York. 


| Catalogue on application. Imp. Importations promptly made 





| 





THE |OBAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKLY 


uy, 


The First and ONLy paper giving all the history- 






making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 






weeks 25 cts. Y. early $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Weshineton, D C 









EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





VERTICAL OR THE SLANT? 







UlESTERBROOK& COS 
LE ie ry 









No. 570 Medium Points. 





Whichever plan is approved in your school we have pens exactly adapted for either style. 
shading is unexcelled and the Vertical Writer 556 or §70 is precisely suited for the new method. 


for them. 
Works CAMDEN, N. J 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


The At for 
We have 
one hundred and fifty other styles. Ask your stationer for ESTERBROOK’S PENS, or make your requisitions 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - = CHICAGO. - - 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Eastern Brancu : 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


a . hae & CO., —— s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 


Go EARS Foren Bite, Fanon Oe , Mo 
7H Cooper B'id'p. Denver, Colo. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many bers. Must have more members. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration ; one plan GUARANTERS positions. 10 cents pays for book, contain- 
amg plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. 


Seuthern Teachers’ Burea Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutrox, A.M., » { Sutton F Teachers’ Burea 
8S. W. eer. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. President and Manager. 71 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, til. 


Northern vacanctes Chicago office, Southern vacanctes Louisville office, One fee registers in both offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


$23,200 TO 20 TEACHERS 


in ONE County in New Jersey. 
An average of $1160 to each one. 
These Places secured through....... 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
63 East Ninth Street, New York. 


KINDERGARTE 


Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES® 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 


PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 





855 Wabash Ave., Ch 
iB ain ave, New York Oty, N.Y. % King St., West Toronto 
Twelfth St., Washington, D .C. 420 Century PBia’g. Ra ‘Minn. 














Begin Early for September, '98 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 


AND SCHOOL scmnnanncen & 00. 


SUPPLIES. ) <q Bagcieen seman, 


New YORK. 











AM 3 East 14th Street, New York. 
J ES B. WILSON, 133 William Street, New York. 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COLLECTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. Be. to $100.00. Crystals. Blow- 
pipe material. Books and other pplies. Handsome specimens 
and small collections suitable for inexpensive gifts. Illus Cata- 
lc 


ogues Free. ‘ Collections,’’ postage, 2c.; ‘*Gems and Cabi- 
net Specimens,” 6c. A. &, FOOTE, 1317 Arch St., Phiia. 











AMERICAN AND FOREION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. ‘Call on or “address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Forcign Teachers’ Agency, 


33 Unien Square, New York. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 1855. 
$3 EAst 14TH Srrest, N. Y, 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States. Operates 
in every State. Send for circulars. 

H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop., 

P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


Th Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington &St., 


in its new office, has greatly enlarged facilities for 
teachers in several ways. 


. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Presipent 


Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chem , Metallurgy, and Krchitectare. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Cowrses, 
address The Secretary Lehigh University. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For cu- 
lars address THe University oF Cuicaco (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Study Department, Chicago, Il. 




















ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


SHORTHAND? 


If so, write for Trial Lesson and specimen pages. 
we ublish the Isaac Pitman system, the Oldest and 
Adopted aw York Public Schools. Get 
“The Manual of honography,”’ 114 pp., 40c,, post- 
paid. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York, 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenuc. 


REFPRACTING and REPLECTING 


‘TELESCOPES. 


Finest Quality. 


Price and Quality considered, our 
gepetiiachen Cuanease unequaled 
power and completeaess of mount- 
ing. Send for illustrated circular 
Large sizes for Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 
LOHMANN BROS.,, Greenville, Ohio, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





MY PEDAGOGIC CREED 
By Prof. John Dewey, 


TOGETHER WITH 


THE DEMANDS OF SOCIOLOGY UPON 
PEDAGOGY. By Prof. Albion W. Small. These two valuable 
papers are published in one little book at small price, at the 
suggestion of superin'endents who desire to circulate them 
widely among teachers. 


Dr. Dewey’s Creed was published last January in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and is conceded to be one of the greatest 
educational utterances of recent time. Price, 15 cents per copy, 
liberal reduction in quantities. 


Supt. S. T. Dutton of Brookline, Mass. says: “ We shall 
want 150 copies. I hope you will give the widest possible 


notice of this book. It ought to havea very wide circulation.” 








THE STORY OF A SAND PILE 


By G. Stanley Hail. This extremely interesting story was 
published some years ago in “ Scribner’s Magazine,” and is now 
for the first time made accessible to the great body of teachers. 
All interested in the great child study movement should read 
this very suggestive story. A photograph of the “ Sand Pile” 
is given. Limpcloth. Price, 25 cents. 


A STUDY OF DOLLS 


By Pres. G. Stanley Hall. This is a very full account of one of 
the most complete and satisfactory investigations along the 
line of “ Child Study” that has been undertaken. It is first 
presented in this book in a form for general circulation, and 
must prove of the greatest value to all pursuing any study or 
investigation of the intellectual life of children, Limp cloth 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
k Breakfast COCOA 


OU 
wz 





Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S 


VERTIGRAPH. MULTISCRIPT. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


MOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 


$2.50 Fountain Pen to Teachers for 


ees >| 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction, Always Ready 
b Never blots. No better working pen made, A regular $2.50 pen. 
Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for @1.00. Your money back—7/ you want it. 


Ca LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial a Contiention 


Case of the . 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk | 


From Factory to Family. FG 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
Mey 10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
# 12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
Lf changes in contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 [iim 


(Established 1780.) 











The Successful 
Pens in 






















Either Premium is worth . - $10.00 
Both if at retail o «© « « $20.00 i 
You get the Premium 
ad gratis. Both $ 10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Tus ScHoor JourNAL, October 16th and November acth, 
Nore.—For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. we have heard many expressions 


of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do we recommend the company with confidence. 
—Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago. ‘ 

The Watchman, Boston, says: We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. 
They are all they say, A man or woman is hard to please, who is not satisfied with such a return for the 


money. 


VISIT. THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 





An ideal climate. 
The Native Race and the 
A tour of these Islands, the 


Fascinatingly interesting to the tourist. 
ical and volcanic scenery of great grandeur. 
political situation, an engaging study. 
event of a lifetime. A select party, personally conducted under the 


auspices of “ Education.” Will leave Boston in February, 1898, returming 


Everything absolutely first-class. Send tor prospectus. 


in April. 





KASSON & PALMER, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, [lass, 


Trop-| 


= 
J 
A 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


| Overworked men and women, 
ithe nervous, weak and debili- 
i will find in the Acid 
| Phosphate a most agreeable, 
ogee and harmless stimu- 
‘lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system, 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. 
says: “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
| many of the various forms of nervous de- 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





THENO.4 2% & 


(CALIGRAPH 


ts everywhere known as 











a thoroughly satisfactory 
| typewriter, Its work is 
| superior, and it can al- 

ways be relied on for 


steady service, 





SG 


Ask for list of “ Prominent 
Users in New York City.” 


SO 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


237 Broadway, New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 
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The Home and the School. 


If we look thoughtfully at the school we shall see 
that it is a branch of the home. This does not state 
the matter strongly enough either ; it is a combination 
of homes and is a home itself... Among the barbarous 
races all the child knew he learned of his father and 
mother; fathers and mothers in the civilized races 
have their children meet at a common point to obtain 
the knowledge they cannot impart for want of time 
or ability ; but they consider the teacher is merely 
doing what they would otherwise do. The school is 
doing the father’s and mother's work, is doing what 
they believe the teacher can do better than they can. 
It is most important that this view of the school be 
kept steadily before the teacher if he would compre- 
hend the school aright. 

There has been for various reasons a great chasm 
created between the school andthe teacher. Once the 
parents themselves looked at the candidate and in 
most cases knew of his parentage and bringing up and 
selected him for what deemed to them good reasons ; 
the doctor and the clergyman asked questions to test 
his scholastic abilities. This method in New England 
finally eventuated in the “ School Committee” method 
which still survives. Then came a period slowly 
along when the democratic idea must find expression 
in the selection of men who were to find a person to 
impart the knowledge apparently beyond the scope 
of the home. 

The chasm has kept growing wider and wider ; now 
in cities the parents do not see the teacher unless they 
visit the school and this is but rarely done. It would 
be of interest to know how many of the parents do 
visit the school; we do not here refer to closing ex- 
ercises. Isit five percent. ? One principal of a gram- 
mar school in New York says it is not overthat. The 
schools are now under a board of education, who are 
too busy to visit the schools and turn that business 
over to superintendents. 

We have no hesitation in saying that we shall not 
have good schools until this chasm is closed up. The 
German plan of having the master live in the school 
building, or in a house adjoining, is a correct one. 
The removal of the principal and his assistants from 
the schoo] at three o’clock P. M., not to appear in its 
vicinity until nine a. M. next day is against the inter- 


ests of thehomes ; he belongs to the homes and should 
be where he could influence them. If the neighbor- 
hood is not high-toned enough for his residence an- 
other man than he is needed. 

At last, the need of the parents to attain the great 
results expected from the school is beginning to be 
felt. The teacher has taught reading, writing, and 
ciphering, and yet the boys do not turn out as well as 
expected. The knowledge they have gained does 
not seem to have relation to their daily life, to their 
hemes. The parents have long felt this, the teachers 
are now beginning to feel it. They are asking, How 
shall we correlate the school and the home ? and this 
will soon be the burning questiou of the hour. 

The home needs the teacher and he belongs to the 
home ; his aim must be to advance the interests of 
the home. The school is too much in advance of the 
home, too far away from it. The teacher does not 
know enough of the home, and the home does not 
know enough of the teacher. Some have tried to 
have mothers’ days, and have accomplished consider- 
ab.e even by that device. The school is not simply 
and solely a scholastic institute ; it is humanitarian ; 
it is for the good of the children. Just how to reach 
this end may not be plain to all. Prof. Love had the 
pupils bring in specimens of their work at home, once 
each month, and this served an excellent purpose. 
Let those who are working out this problem give the 
results of their experiments. 


¥ 


Puritanism and Modern Life.’ 


By Amory H. Bradford, D. D., Montclair, N. J. 

The sleepy river flows as slowly by Delfshaven to- 
day as when two hundred and seventy-seven years 
ago a little company of English Christians prepared 
to embark on its waters as they started on the most 
memorable voyage ever sailed on any sea. The pre- 
cise point of their departure cannot be identified. The 
river is lined with warehouses and factories, and nei- 
ther tradition nor history speaks of the exact spot 
where the Speedwell anchored. But some things 
which preceded the embarkation are known, and 
among them that a day of fasting and prayer was ob- 
served, when John Robinson, with the inspiration of 
a prophet and the tenderness of a pastor, preached. 
At least one sentence in that sermon has become im- 
mortal. “And if God should reveal anything to us by 
any other instrument of His, to be as ready to receive 
it as ever we were to receive any truth by his minis- 
try, for he was very confident the Lord had more 





* Abstract of Convocation Sermon, University of Chicago. 
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truth and light yet to break forth out of His Holy 
Word.” 

The Pilgrim Fathers were all Puritans, and yet they 
were not bigots. Their eyes were open toward the 
future, but they did not forget the truths which had 
been forged in the fires of the Reformation. The 
sermon of John Robinson on that memorable day was 
an eloquent and solemn presentation of the principles 
of Puritanism; the principles which in England led 
to Hampden, Harry Vane, Cromwell, the Puritan 
Revolution; the principles which inspired the heroic 
souls who dared a winter voyage on the North Atlan- 
tic in a craft smaller than ocean yachts to-day; which 
led to the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower, to 
the Declaration of Independence, to the Union of 
States, and to all that distinguishes that which is best 
in American civilization. 

The roots of the American republic are bedded 
deeply in the soil of Puritanism. For an American 
then to sneer at Puritanism is like a son desecrating 
the home in which he was born and the memory of 
the parents by whom he was trained. 

There are four strong, clear principles which are 
the cornerstones of Puritanism: All men are respon- 
sible to God. All must have freedom of thought, but 
never liberty to believe error or to do wrong. The 
line separating right and wrong is an everlasting one; 
it is in the nature of things a part of the order of the 
universe. The whole people, since they have the 
same Father and the same King in the realm of spirit, 
have the same rights, spiritual, social, religious ; and 
they can be and ought to be trusted. 

These principles made the Puritan revolution in 
Great Britain a necessity and the American republic 
a possibility. 

I. The Genesis of Puritanism. 

There have been Puritans in all ages and among all 
religions. Moses, the prophets, the apostles, Luther, 
Calvin, all were Puritans. The Puritans have always 
been those who insisted that spirit is more than form 
and that character is more than ceremony. Histori- 
cally, Puritanism began soon after the church in Eng- 
jand under Henry the Eighth was separated from the 
Church of Rome. After the division the Church of 
England remained the same as before, except that the 
king was in the place of the pope. Men of lofty 
character insisted that it had not gone far enough, 
that the church should not only be separated from 
papal dictation, but from all those practices which 
were hostile to righteousness. From that time there 
were Puritans in name as well as in fact, but all were 
not separatists. There are Puritans in the Church of 
England to-day, as there were then. They came to 
this country with the Scotch-Irish, with the Pilgrims 
of Plymouth and the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. 
They are making themselves felt now as clearly as two 
centuries ago. The nonconformist conscience in Eng- 
land is a new outburst of Puritanism; the municipal 
revival in the United States isanother. Both are the 
insistance that the offices of the state are as holy as 
those of the church, and that no man ought to repre- 
sent the state in any official position who is not pure 
in his character and unselfish in his aspirations and 
methods. Puritanism stands for reality; for character, 
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for clean living as a condition of public service; for 
recognition of responsibility to God; for the suprem- 
acy of the spirit. 

II. What has been the effect of Puritanism on the 
world? 

It purified the priesthood in Hebrew times and later 
made a John Calvin. It fought the Puritan revolu- 
tion. It sent the Pilgrims to Plymouth. It made this 
nation a republic and has dominated the whole British 
Empire, so that the Union Jack stands for liberty quite 
as ample as that represented by the Stars and Stripes. 
Puritanism has always insisted on a high standard of 
character as a prerequisite to public service. It is a 
spirit that has always found expression in men and 
institutions. All that has been most beneficent and 
enduring in the political, social, literary, or religious 
life of the world for two hundred years has been 
either the expression of the Puritan spirit or from it 
has received inspiration. What does this modern 
world need? A revival of Puritanism. Nothing will 
give to the American people the realization of their 
ideals but the principles for which the Pilgrims stood, 
namely, that the people, and the whole people acting 
together, should always be trusted. Puritanism never 
asks where a man is born, what is his name or what is 
the color of his skin; but insists that the whole people 
are to be trusted, without regard to accidents of birth or 
wealth. When the people have achance to speak their 
convictions they areseldom wrong. For instance, two 
great nations, after glaring at each other for more 
than a century, conclude that they have shaken fists 
long enough and that they had better clasp hands and 
prove themselves the brothers that they are in blood, 
in language, in history, in religion, and the people in 
both nations lift such a cry of gladness as has not 
been heard for a quarter of a century. This is the 
people’s business, and they have a right to be heeded. 
But no; the machinery of government is straightway 
invoked that prejudice may rule and the people be 
humiliated and disgraced. Thus government of the 
people, for the people and by the people has failed 
almost before the echoes of Lincoln’s oration have 
died away. The evils of the modern world demand 
that emphasis once more be strong and clear on the 
principles of Puritanism; the principles which have 
given us our right to be called a Christian nation; 
which have founded our colleges and established our 
school system. 

The Puritan ideals will become realities and the 
American nation worthy to possess its privileges and 
possibilities only as we are loyal to the principles and 
the spirit which were the inspiration of our fathers. 
Our hope is not in Puritanism in its narrowness and 
with its bigotries, but in its larger spirit, which owns 
no authority but truth, which believes in righteousness 
and does right, and always and everywhere trusts the 
people. 


“ Provide each child with something to do the instant 
he enters the school-room, and _ keep him 
happy—with constant and varied occupation until 
the time for closing arrives. It is not too much to say, 
that very disorderly children can be changed, by de- 
grees, into docile, attentive learners, if teachers will but 
persevere in giving them constant spells of brisk move- 
ment, alternating with plenty of interesting study. But 
it must be real work; not mere makeshift expedients 
for passing away time, broken up by continual do-noth- 
ing intervals, caused by the teacher’s lack of adminis- 
trative power.” 
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Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educational ques- 
tions and often views may be expressed in the letters which THE SCHOOL 
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enough to be worth the space they take up. 








Number Without Ratio. 
By James A. MacLellan, Toronto. 


Dr. E. E. White’s views upon number and number 
teaching, as set forth in his article in the “Intelligence,” 
(Oct. 1st) from which an extract appears in The School 
Journal of Nov. 13th, should not, I think, be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. The article furnishes one more 
illustration of the tendency, even among clever men, 
to “correct” one pedagogical error by rushing head- 
long into the opposite extreme. The old fallacy is 
again to the front; that of identifying the abuse in the 
application of a principle with the principle itself. Dr. 
White’s main purpose seems to be a reasonable one; 
namely, to protest against “forcing the idea of ratio into 
early numerical processes.” But in advancing opin- 
ions, or facts, as he prefers to call them, in support of 
his protest, he has favored us with a rehash of obsolete 
opinions as to the nature of number; and has, in fact, 
swung from one extreme, in which number is taught 
from the beginning as pure ratio, to the other extreme, 
“number without ratio.” 

No careful student of the psychology of 
number as basis of method in arithmetic can 
fail to see that, though it may be a “pedagogical error” 
to begin number teaching with number as pure ratio, it 
is an infinitely more mischievous error to begin with 
number as entirely without ratio—as having nothing to 
do with measurement. There is neither time nor space 
to attend to all Dr, White’s curious statements and in- 
ferences. A few fundamental errors may be noted, of 


‘which the rest are plainly consequences: 


1. He seems to regard number as a mere sense fact; 
something directly given in simple perception. “ Na- 
ture occasions ideas of number by presenting to the 
mind one, and more than one, (many) objects.” 
“Nature presents to the mind groups of objects to be 
numbered, and thus teaches number, and the number 
thus learned is a collection of ones, etc.” This means 
that number is a collection of objects, and is impressed 
upon the mind by simple sense presentation; there is 
a teacher, “nature”; there is the presence of sense-ob- 
jects; there is a passive mind; there is a result- 
ing idea of number. This doctrine that number 
is got directly from things is a “ pedagogical 
error” of the first magnitude in his treatment 
of number; and it may be added that the practical ap- 
plication of the fallacy thus endorsed by Dr. White has 
for generations been the bane of primary number 
teaching. 

According to this doctrine, number is a thing, or a 
property of a thing, or a mere symbol, or at most a 
perception. There is not the faintest idea of meas- 
urement; i. e., of the process by which the mind passes, 
through discrimination of parts, from a vague whole of 
quantity to a definite whole. In his statement concern- 
ing the nature of number, number is a mere sense fact 
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taught by mythic “nature”; in his suggestions con- 
cerning methods in arithmetic, number is a mere 
symbol, and the arithmetical operations are degraded to 
the mechanical manipulation of empty symbols. He 
has done his best to put new life into the method of 
sense-facts, and the method of symbols—dull, mechani- 
cal interest-killing methods which fruitlessly exhaust 
the energy of the teacher, and fill the pupil with detest- 
ation of the subject. 

Now, Dr. White, or even the humblest teacher in 
America, can easily prove that number is not a sense- 
fact, not given in perception. I owe Dr. White $10; | 
place a pile of 25-cent pieces before him, and say, “Here 
is the $10 I owe you.” He has a clear perception of 
what is before him; but not a perception of how much 
(how many pieces of) money is before him. I go fur- 
ther. I let him bring all his senses to bear upon the 
pieces. He shall feel them, press them, sound them, 
etc.,—ascertain in short, that they are what they ap- 
pear to be, and not counterfeits of any sort. He has a 
full and adequate perception of what the things are; 
but, once more, he does not yet know how many there 
are. To get this knowledge, he has to break up the 
heap of coins into groups, to note the number in each 
group, to relate the groups, to recognize that these 
counted groups are identical with the whole. In other 
words, he has to apply the one universal mental activ- 
ity, analysis-synthesis, to the quantity before him, This 
is true of Dr. White’s boy with the cherries, and of any 
illustration whatever of valuation of quantity. If Dr. 
White has discovered a new law of mind by which the 
synthetic-analytic activity can be dispensed with, and 
will kindly publish his discovery, he will confer a rich 
boon upon the world, and especially upon the world of 
worried and wearied teachers. 

2. This fundamental error accounts for Dr. White’s 
strange doctrine of number without ratio. “ Numbers 
do not involve the idea of ratio”; number, even as the 
term is generally implied in mathematics, is not ratio. 
I might quote Newton, Euler, LaPlace, and a host of 
living mathematicians against the last assertion; but let 
that pass. My purpose is to show that number, as the 
basis of arithmetic, does involve the idea of ratio; 
that, as Dr. Harris says, “ each and every number is an 
implied ratio.” Dr. White says, “ The idea of number 
that is first in the mind of the child, as well as in the 
mind of the race, answers the question how many? This 
first idea of number in the mind is a collection of ones.” 
This means that the mere presence of a multiplicity of 
objects is sufficient to “ occasion” the idea of number. 
But what is meant by the question, “ How many?” As 
is stands, neither the child, nor the race, nor Dr. White 
himself can answer it. The question can have no mean- 
ing, except with limitations in which the idea of ratio 
is necessarily implied. To have any meaning, the ques- 
tion must be limited in this way: How many of this 
(thing)? and this question must in turn be still further 
limited: How many of this (thing) in the whole of 
things, now presented? That is, the number process 
involves three factors: (1) Some vague, how much? to 
be made definite, or, in the earlier stages, less vague. 
(2) The discriminating of the parts in this whole. (3) 
The determination of the how many? of these parts 
which make up the whole. 
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Stated in other terms, the process implies, first, 
something which is to be measured (defined); the whole 
or group under consideration; secondly, a unit which 
measures the whole—this use in measuring or quanti- 
tatively defining, being what distinguishes a numerical 
unit from mere unities, the “ ones ” of Dr. White; third- 
ly, the process of repeating this unit, determining the 
how many of it, to equal or define the whole. The 
mere breaking into parts is not enough; the parts must 
be unified; each part must be thought of in relation to 
the other parts,and to the whole. There must be count- 
ing; that is, an ordered series or sequence in which 
each member of the series has reference to those be- 
fore it. This means,—as the late Prof. Cayley long ago 
pointed out,—that the ordinal element is an essential 
factor in the number idea. If this rational process does 
not take place, there is nothing but number names, and 
a “collection” of isolated parts; there is no idea of 
number in any mathematical or psychological sense of 
the word—nothing but an undefined notion of a multi- 
plicity of resembling things which is but the germ of 
number. 

The difference, and the difference is fundamental in 
the number process, between a lot of physically distinct 
things—Dr. White’s creative “ones,” and a group of 
counted things is that the former are not the latter are 
taken as related parts of a whole, as members of a 
group. This process necessarily involves the idea of 
ratio. For instance, when the child first gives atten- 
tion to his hand, he does not perceive it as a whole of 
parts; it is a vague unity to him. If he attends to any 
finger, this is equally a vague or undefined whole; but 
as he grows in intelligence, there is developed the idea 
of the hand as a whole of parts, and of parts making the 
whole. Each part is now considered as one of the sev- 
eral parts making up the whole; it is thought of in its 
connection with the other parts, and with the whole. 
Now, and only now, is it (the finger) a unit—a part 
used to construct a larger whole of the same kind—and 
not a mere unity, not a mere one among a lot of unre- 
lated “ ones.” When he counts three, he must remem- 
ber of the two that go before in the series; that is, he 
must be conscious that what in counting is called 
“three” is the third in the series of related acts; in other 
words, that there is one “taken” three times. Here 
the idea of ratio is necessarily involved. If he has not 
this idea of three related acts, there is no rational count- 
ing, and there is no real idea of the number three. 
Again, in this counting process—once more not the 
mere naming of numbers—he has at least a vague 
awareness that he has taken one of the whole, two of 
the whole, three of the whole, etc.; and this is implicit 
ratio, all but ready, indeed, to become explicit in the 
fraction forms, }, #, 3, etc. 

The distinction between a unity and a unit—which 
Dr. White’s fundamental “ pedagogical error” totally 
ignores—is an essential factor in all rational number 
teaching. Any object, or group of objects, attended 
to is made a unity by the very act of attention. So 
each of the objects in a group becomes itself a unity 
when it is made the object of attention. But it is not a 
unit. It becomes a unit, a numerical thing, only when 
brought into relation with similar or equal things in the 
presented whole. Listen to Dr. Dewey on this impor- 
tant point: “The conscious recognition of this direc- 
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tion (between unity and unit), or the unconscious act- 
ing upon it, makes the difference between a right and 
a wrong method in beginning the study of number. 
According to the way in which the mind naturally 
works, every unit is always one factor in the composi- 
tion of a qualitative whole, or one of the elements into 
which a whole is divided. Any true method of instruc- 
tion will recognize this method of mind.” The absence 
of this distinction is the fundamental weakness in the 
Grube method; the ignoring of this distinction is the 
marked feature in Dr. White’s method. How, then, 
can Dr. White consistently attack the Grube method? 


Dr. White’s severe remarks upon “ Analytical Rea- 
soning,” and its injury to pupils, on the marvelous, but 
mischievous results of the “ mental-arithmetic ” drill, 
and the evil effects of the “Grube grind,” and the 
probable paralysis “from an early forcing of the ratio 
idea” upon tender minds, seem to me to be largely ir- 
relevant. They tell against the abuse of a principle, 
and not against the principle itself. I thoroughly agree 
with his timely suggestion, that in the first three or four 
years of the pupil’s school life a fair mastery of the 
“ground rules” should be acquired; but I repel the 
idea, that in attaining such mastery, reason is to have 
no place. I have with him a horror of too much anal- 
ysis, and of the verbiage which too often accompanies 
it. But I am not going to repress entirely the eternal 
why and wherefore that knock for answer at the heart 
of every child. The child is not in peril of “ arrested 
development ” from a common-sense use of “ because” 
and “therefore.” Said a little three-year-old the other 
day, coming in to his mother, with a sad face, “ Tan’t 
(can’t) die now.” Why not, dear? “Tan’t do (go) to 
heaven.” Why not? “Been bad.” What have you 
done? “ Hit Susie.” Here is a bit of reasoning from 
given data, in which Aristotle himself could find no 
flaw. The fact is, that while there is a hunger of the 
senses, which must be satisfied, there is also a hunger 
of Something behind the senses which must be duly 
gratified. I shall therefore neither starve the senses by 
withholding a food supply of sense-materials, nor par- 
alyze this divine “ Something ” hy forbidding acquaint- 
ance with “ Madam How and Lady Why.” 

P. S.—Since the foregoing was written, I have seen 
Dr. White’s second article in “ Intelligence.” In it he 
totally misrepresents the doctrine of McLellan and 
Dewey’s “Psychology of Number,” as well as the 
method of primary number teaching, therein recom- 
mended. The book does not state that number begins 
with the pure ratio idea, or recommend that in primary 
teaching the idea of pure ratio should be forced to the 
front. Either Dr. White has not carefully read the 
“ Psychology of Number,” or his pre-established num- 
ber-habit unfits him for understanding it. His candor 
can be vindicated only at the expense of his intelligence. 
The most curious thing in this second article is his 
quotation from Dr. Biermann, in support of his “ no- 
ratio” opinion. In reality, Biermann’s view is in per- 
fect harmony with the foregoing ideas, as I shall show 
later. It is enough now to say that (among other mat- 
ters) he examines the conditions which make a= b, 
and therefore b =a. 

Will Dr. White show that there is no explicit or im- 
plicit ratio in this? 
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“Some Aspects of Drawing.” 


By John S. Clark. 


Mr. O’Shea’s interesting article on “Some Aspects of 
Drawing” inthe“Educational Review” for Oct.,’97,does 
ricch needed service by its emphasis on the need of 
thoughtful, conscientious work by children themselves. 
In these days of talk about freedom, spontaneity, and 
individuality, the danger is, that children will be left so 
completely to their own undirected fancies and im- 
pulses as to make sad waste of some chances for need- 
ful growth. Mr. O’Shea’s attitude in regard to this 
matter is eminently sensible, and ought to be helpful. 
The whole article is in the main so admirable, as far 
as it goes, that I feel impelled to indicate the directions 
in which it falls short; for the more clearly and attrac- 
tively an incomplete statement about drawing is ex- 
pressed, the more likelihood there is that the incomplete 
statement will be accepted as complete. 

Mr. O’Shea’s idea of drawing limits the subject to 
mere delineation of facts seen or imagined, a means of 
recording what is found in objects by lines, instead of 
by words. He does not take into sufficient considera- 
tion the larger part that drawing plays in art, nor the 
part that art (the highest expression and test of individ- 
uality) plays in education, in social life, and in the 
growth of civilization. 

And what is art? It is not simply pictures, nor the 
drawing and painting of pictures. Architecture and 
industrial construction are phases of art. Decoration 
is a phase of art. Everything created by man to meet 
a need or express a thought is itself a work of art; and 
drawing is the well-nigh universal language of the 
manual arts. The teaching of drawing in elementary 
schools is therefore practically the teaching of the uni- 
versal language of creative activity, the language in 
which man’s creative works of social serviceableness 
and spiritual helpfulness first take shape out of the in- 
visible silence of mind. 

Now the act or process of drawing, seen in this per- 
spective of ultimate application, takes on aspects wide- 
ly different from those presented in “ The Review ” ar- 
ticle to which I referred, and immensely more impor- 
tant. If the author had chosen to allow his thought a 
wider range, if he had considered drawing, not alone as 
a mode of motor activity practiced by children, in con- 
nection with their observation of natural environment, 
but also and pre-eminently as a language to be used in 
the service of the creative powers of the mind dealing 
with material things, I believe he would have thrown a 
much stronger light upon the value of drawing, even 
in his own limited field of exposition. 

Let me quote his own words. Mr. O’Shea says: 

“When we consider the mechanics of drawing, we 
have nothing essentially different, in respect of the 
mode of acquisition, from the mechanics of writing, or 
of speech.” 

Let us consider this statement in the light of physiol- 
ogy. And first the mechanics of speech: 

a. In learning to talk, the child is concerned on the 
one side with a variety of sense-impressions, which he 
makes over into a variety of thoughts, and, on the 
other side, with a certain socially-accepted range of 
single and combined sounds, representing these 
thoughts, which he must learn to produce promptly and 
fairly correctly, in order to make his thought intelligi- 
ble to others. The auditory sense is the one chiefly 
concerned in the actual process of speech, though of 
course all the senses may give him material for the 
thought he expressed through speech. Observe that 
the tools with which he worked, when using speech 
asameansofexpression, are portions of his own body— 
chiefly the larynx, the tongue, and the lips. These are 
in close proximity to and in intimate connection with 
the thought-producing regions of the brain. So close 
is this connection that inborn instinct enables a child to 
make a beginning in vocalization, without either exam- 
ple or precept to aid him. Nature gives him all the ne- 
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cessary means to work with, and fairly forces him to 
use them. It is seldom a task for a child to learn io 
talk, after a simple, intelligible fashion. He picks up 
the art of speech, partly by obedience to informal in- 
struction at home, and more by mere undirected imita- 
tion of the speech of others, until he comes to have a 
fair working command of it. From that point onward 
technical training of the child’s powers develops them 
through vocal culture, singing, oratory, and the dra- 
matic arts. 

To reach any considerable degree of technical excel- 
lence in such artistic development of his natural powers, 
he must accept a vast deal of help from those already 
skilled in technique. Quality of execution is an ele- 
ment of prime importance; and genuine excellence in 
music or the drama is almost never attainable without 
the most faithful study of what others already know. 
In order to have anything worth giving to others, one 
must first appreciatively receive from others. 

b. When the child comes to writing, the case is wide- 
ly different as to the mechanical processes involved. 
Here again he is concerned with sense impressions, and 
with thoughts demanding expression, but the mode of 
expression offered to him is that of producing on paper 
a series of purely arbitrary marks symbolic of the words 
that would stand for his thoughts. The child has in 
the first place to use certain special areas of his own 
brain to bring into properly related action the afferent 
and efferent nerves running through arm and hand to 
the ends of the fingers; in the second place he has to 
learn to control the movement of tools and material ex- 
terior to his hands, in order to secure the desired re- 
sult in the shape of script character. Written charac- 
ters or letters can be produced only by direct imitation 
of another person’s copy. The power to make them is 
not at all instinctive. The child has no inborn power 
to write Oh, though he does have an instinctive power 
to say it. When he begins to write he has to acquire 
by pure imitation, conscious and voluntary, the neces- 
sary power to control his own muscles, and manipulate 
the various external materials, pencils, pens, ink, and 
paper. The task of learning to write is, therefore, far 
more complicated than that of learning to speak. 
There is, however, one fact about writing or penman- 
ship which makes it simpler than speech from one point 
of view, though so much more complicated from an- 
other point of view:—granting that a given specimen 
of penmanship is good enough to be read at all, i. e., 
granting that its rendering of the conventional symbols 
lets the thought show intelligibly, the quality of the 
penmanship beyond the point of bare legibility does 
not in any manner or degree bear upon the expression 
of the thought itself. So long as Horace Greeley’s 
scrawls could be read at all, they expressed every sub- 
tile shade of his thought just as perfectly as the most 
exquisite copperplate could have expressed it. Tech- 
nical perfection of form in penmanship gives a certain 
sort of pleasure to the eye, but it is a pleasure usually 
having no bearing whatever on the mental pleasure 
afforded by the thought itself. The technique of pen- 
manship does not develop into anything essentially 
higher or more significant than it was at the start. The 
mechanics of writing remain simply mechanics to the 
end. 

Writing, in this humble capacity, is, however, essen- 
tial to a certain most important line of artistic develop- 
ment, that of literature. It is no wise necessary to 
write a great poem in script characters at all different 
from those used for a memorandum of needed grocer- 
ies, yet, the great poem, or the history, or the book of 
science, or travel, or philosophy must be written, * in 
order to secure a permanent existence. So the ability 
to produce and to read written characters absolutely 
must be cultivated, in order to have power of either pro- 
duction, or appreciation in literature. 





The type-writing machine, the type-setting machine, and the prioting 
press csoncnaiedliy ealy extensions of the human hand, ns Soedlen m- 
provements and conveniences for rapid and manifold ‘‘ writing.” 
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c. When the child’s task is learning to draw, the case 
is again widely different, mechanically, from learning to 
speak or to write, and immensely more complicated 
than either. A complication is added that is both psy- 
chological and physiological in character: 

To a certain limited extent, the process of drawing 
may indeed be regarded as analogous to that of writing. 
The senses of sight and touch (or grasp) are both con- 
cerned in the process of either writing or drawing, and 
in both drawing and writing the child has to acquire 
control over both certain muscles of his own body and 
certain tools and materials exterior to himself.* Con- 
sidered as the mechanics of thought expression, writ- 
ing is a much simpler task than drawing. In writing, 
one has practically only a fixed, small number of ar- 
bitrary shapes, to be reproduced over and over again 
(sixty-two shapes, let us say, if he learns to write the 
alphabet in small letters and capitals, and adds the 
Arabic numerals). All through life one’s writing is 
tolerably certain to call for nothing other or more than 
varying combinations of these sixty-two shapes; and 
even these, as we have already observed, serve their 
essential purpose of thought expression just as well if 
made with little technical skill as if made with a high 
degree of technical skill. 

But think how much more is required in drawing! 
In the first place, looking at the subject from the most 
evident, commonplace standpoint, the number of differ- 
ent lines and shapes which circumstances may require 
the hand to produce by drawing is practically limitless. 
In the second place, the art principles underlying good 
drawing, and the detailed technique of drawing are im- 
mensely important considerations. 

There are in art, as in music and literature, certain 
great, everlasting principles of procedure whose recog- 
nition gives a work essential character and worth whose 
neglect make a work cheap and ephemeral. And again 
it is upon the manner of execution, (the quality of the 
line) that fullness and perfectness of expression in 
drawing largely depend. The quality of the line in 
drawing must have infinite possibilities of variation to 
express the whole range of human thought and feeling 
about whatever comes within the range of observation 
or imagination. 

As we have already seen, the technique of writing 
is easily perfectable. The mechanical process of writ- 
ing soon reaches the point of automatism, for the very 
reason that there is so little involved init. In drawing, 
as an art language, it is never possible for the process 
to reduce itself to mere automatism, for the very rea- 
son that drawing is an activity which belongs much 
higher up in the spiritual scale than penmanship. So 
long as the process of drawing includes any serious 
effort after technical excellence, the practice of it must 
bring ever-developing power for social serviceableness. 

The analogy between the mechanics of speaking, 
writing, and drawing is very brief and imperfect. These 
processes are not parallel for any great distance. It is 
only when we consider their ultimate applications in 
art in one or another phase, that we find an analogy be- 
tween them of any considerable importance from the 
educational point of view; and this analogy with draw- 
ing in art is much more evident in the case of voice cul- 
ture in music, oratory, and the drama than in the case 
of the mechanics of writing, as utilized in the service of 
literature. The human voice has infinite subtilities of 
quality and expression which elucidate the finest shades 
of thought, and may even enhance the original value of 





* The physiolegical experiences involved in drawing, exercises por- 
tions of the brain that are little concerned with the activities of speaking 
and writing and vice versa. The practical experience of surgeons operating 
upon human brain tissue in the effort to remedy disorders of the motor 
functions, seems to point unmistakably to the existence of a system of 
cerebral localization, not yet completely determined, The curious in such 
matters can find some interesting diagrams and explanations of these 
practical subdivisions of labor in the brain, by referring to an article on 
Ceretral localization in its practical relations, by Dr. Charles R. Mills, of 
Philadelphia, pnblished in the report of the Transactions of the Congress 
of American Physicians and Surgeons. held at Washington in 1888. Henry 
Calderwood's Relations of Mind and Brain also gives some very interesting 
acts regarding the 'ocalization of functions: and Bastian’s Brain as an 
Organ of Mind makes valuable statements in this same line. 
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the thought; so line and color have also infinite subtili- 
ties of quality and expression which bring out the in- 
trinsic value of the fundamental thought, or may even 
multiply the original value a hundred fold. 

Now the ultimate application of the voice in the arts 
of music and the drama is something recognized with- 
out question. The ultimate application of writing in 
the arts of literature is recognized with even greater 
promptness and cordiality. But the ultimate applica- 
tion of drawing in all the great manual arts, in indus- 
trial construction, in architecture, in decoration of 
every sort, and in picture making of every sort from 
the newspaper illustration to the painter’s masterpiece, 
—this ultimate application of quality in drawing is too 
often forgotten, or practically ignored, and so drawing 
itself comes to be misunderstood and misprized. It is 
too often briefly relegated to the rank of mere mechani- 
cal processes, and counted on a par with simple pen- 
manship. 

Thus Mr. O’Shea’s fundamental assumption of a 
complete parallelism between the mechanics of writing 
and drawing not only falls to pieces, but it also neces- 
sitates his leaving out of account the larger part of the 
true province of drawing. Let us explore that prov- 
ince, and see what it includes which was not taken into 
account in Mr. O’Shea’s presentation. 

Mr. O’Shea defines drawing to be “the process of 
portraying to another what the eye, unaided, of the 
draughtsman sees.” 

Now this is plainly inadequate to the real truth about 
drawing in its applications in any one of the three great 
departments of art. First, let us look at the department 
of representation, or pictorial art, in which drawing is 
the main element: 

The fact is, that in pictorial drawing a great many 
things have to be considered and eliminated, or con- 
sidered and expressed besides the actual facts taken in 
from the object by the draughtman’s eye.* The whole 
matter of pictorial composition lies outside the range 
of Mr. O’Shea’s definition of drawing, as above quoted. 
I mean by pictorial composition the planning and ar- 
ranging of the parts of a picture so that its lines afd 
spaces shall make the most harmoniously expressed 
whole. For example, here is the simplest sort of land- 
scape sketch in outline, reproduced from a drawing by 
Arthur Dow. Into such a sketch there goes not only 
observation of the actual, visible contours of hillside 
and trees, but also: 














oI 














a. Choice of a particular standpoint from which the 
forms seen will be seen in agreeable relations to each 
other. A standpoint farther to the right would have 





* The master of line is next door to being a magician. La Farge, 
in his admirable volume of Considerations on Painting, says: 

‘* When I look at the brush mark of a Ja»-nese painter, which is but @ 
sweep of india ink, it may have for me modzling. co'our, air, t-xture, the 
sense of weather, of wet, heat or windy cold,—a feeling of reticence or of 
fulness of detail. Bet*een his few lines I will feel the water o' the rush- 
ing waterfall or the wet surfaces f the rice fields. The black e ched line 
of Rembrandt will g ve me a far spreading horizon, not in the direction of 
his line, but running to it. A few scratches of his will make the earth sink 
or rise, remain solid or be covered with water: no longer. in fact, be ink 
and paper, but light and air and shadow and varying form,” 


XUM 
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brought the near tree in a line with the distant one and 
spoiled the effect. A standpoint farther to the left 
would have made the two trees in the left half of the 
picture appear to run awkwardly together. A position 
lower down on the hillslope would have sacrificed the 
glimpse of the water. A position much higher would 
have sacrificed one or more of the very effective trees, 
and would have flattened the line of the more distant 
hill, which now has so beautiful an outline partly against 
the water and partly against the sky, serving as a grace- 
ful mediation between the horizontals and the verticals 
in the sketch. 

b. Feeling for balance of lines, spaces, and masses. 
In the sketch referred to each line that was drawn had 
an influence in determining the desirable location of all 
succeeding lines. The massing of lines in the left half 
of the picture (as called for in the horizon, the curve of 
the bank, the two small trees, and the hints of grass 
about them), makes the eye ask for some compensating 
accent in the right side of the picture. Experiment by 
laying a scrap of white paper on the page to cover the 
large tree, the hint of grass around it, and the decora- 
tive blot of Mr. Dow’s signature, and you feel a differ- 
ence at once; the effect is much less pleasing. The eye 
needs something to rest on here, both as a matter of 
harmony, and as a pictorial hint of the pasture-plant- 
life, helping make the white paper beyond it suggest 
to the imagination a rolling surface of grassy ground. 

c. Planning of the whole composition to suit the 
conditions of working space. Sometimes one starts 
with a picture idea, and shapes his working space (on 
paper or canvas) to correspond. Sometimes he has 
an already determined space allotted him, in which to 
plan his composition.* Experiment again with the 
printed sketch, laying a card over all but the left hand 
third of the picture. Evidently the composition of this 
left hand third, though so beautiful as it now stands, 
would have been most awkward in a vertical oblong by 
itself. The right hand third of the picture would, on 
the contrary, be a very good composition for a verti- 
cal oblong space about twice as deep as broad. 

These considerations can be barely hinted at in a 
brief article like this; but their importance is clear as 
soon as one comes to think of them seriously. The 
mastery of line in its artistic character has to be added 
or wedded to the mastery of line as a simple expression 
of observed contours. And this is not something which 
children can drop into instinctively. It is something 
not to be got ready made out of nature. It comes only 
through human effort and human intercourse.** 

But it has already been said that pictures and picture 
making are not the whole of art. They are not the 
one and only end toward which art education should 
lead children’s individual powers. Construction and 
decoration are quite as important as representation. I 
have already touched upon some of the essential con- 
siderations of decoration, when speaking of harmonies 
of line and space in connection with simple landscape 
composition. Decoration is pre-eminently creative in 
character. Decorative drawing could never be de- 
scribed as the process of portraying precisely what the 
unaided eye sees; it is a process of externalizing creative 
fancies and feelings, giving to these “ airy nothings” a 
local form and application which they never had pre- 
vious to this expression. Here again training in the 
technique of decorative drawing is absolutely essential 





*“# It will be remembered that the greater part of the famous mural 
paintings by the old masters were composed fubject to strict conditions of 
space. All decorative work whether it is pictorial or conventionally orra- 
mental in detail has to meet given conditions of space. 

** “Tf you think thatthe Japanese manner ef running a brush full 
of ink on paperor silk is a short way—try it. In their schools they give 
Many years, a length of time which would appall your young Western 
minds,—light years, perhaps—to get an adequate representation of the 
touch which characterizes the schcol. And. indeed, it might happen with 
them that one might hesr what I have heard. So and So ofa couple of 
hundred years ago can no more be copied. The last man is dead who had 
the secret transmitted to him through all this time and cultivated by him all 
his life. So that it is not to be hoped that any one will begin it all over 
again in Japan.”—J. La Farge in Considerations on Painting. 
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in order that thought may find complete expression. 
A person whose command of drawing is limited to the 
bare delineation of what he sees with his physical eyes 
is as helpless when he wants to express a noble thought 
or a beautiful fancy as a person whose knowledge of a 
spoken language extends only to the bare formule of 
the table and the railroad station. It is something to 
be able to say in a foreign tongue, “ Please pass the 
sugar,” but that does not go far when one wishes to ex- 
press an idea about the day’s duties or the world’s joys. 
Training in the art of expression is absolutely essential, 
in order to reach above the dullest commonplace. Max 
Miiller’s problem, whether there can be conscious 
thought without words, may be open to discussion; but 
there can be no speech without words; no writing with- 
out words. There can be no art without mastery of 
the technique of drawing. 

Besides representative art and decorative art we have 
constructive art—in some respects, the most significant 
of all, being, from the social point of view, the most 
broadly fundamental. And drawing is the general lan- 
guage of construction, as it is of representation and dec- 
o1ation. Now what Mr. O’Shea says of the use of types 
in form study and constructive drawing limits again far 
too narrowly both the form study and the constructive 
drawing. Mr. O’Shea very reasonably suggests that 
objects closeiy approximating to ideal or typical form 
answer very well in the nature study of the lowest 
grades, or purposes of form-comparison; that, for in- 
stance, a child, when studying apples, might, for the 
sake of clearness of form-concept, compare apples with 
the more nearly spheric oranges. So far, so good; but 
the observation of natural objects which the child is to 
talk about, write about, or sketch about is not all there is 
to form study in its relation to art and drawing, the lan- 
guage of art. Form study,and the use of types in form 
study haveapre-eminently important bearing on the arts 
of construction. The sphere,as it figures in the mechan- 
ic arts (for example,in the ball-bearingsofaschool boy’s 
bicycle), is by no means satisfactorily typified in an 
orange. The notion of absolute spheric form needs for 
its perfecting in the mind the observation of some near- 
ly perfect embodiment of the idea. Take another in- 
stance:. The visible contours of a lemon, a potato, or 
a watermelon might have a good enough notion of the 
shape called an ellipse, to serve as a basis of compari- 
son with the oval contours of birds’ eggs, acorns, pears, 
etc. But in engineering and architecture, curves as 
exact as those obtainable from conic sections must be 
the type and standard. The constructive drawings 
made by school children are necessarily very simple in 
character, but, to be of educational value, the thought 
they express must be thought of exact forms. . And to 
be of the best educational value, it should not be limited, 
as Mr. O’Shea implies, to the diagramming of models 
and objects already presented before the eyes for analy- 
sis. Mr. O’Shea says: “ Constructive and mechanical 
drawing—develop in an especial manner the power of 
careful scrutiny by the eye, and the portrayal of what is 
seen, and nothing more.” But this statement is far 
from the fact. Even in the making of a constructive 
drawing direct from a model or object, the school boy 
engaged in quite elementary exercises has to put down 
more. than what he sees. He often has to set down 
invisible edges, in order to make his graphic statement 
of the form complete. He often draws sectional views 
of models and objects which are not, in fact, cut in two 
for his inspection, but which he intersects with his im 
agination and judgment, instead of with knife or saw. 
Indeed a large part of the educational value of 
constructive drawing lies in this very fact that it makes 
a direct, definite demand on the imagination, 
not by pushing it off into all creation for a 
desultory flight, but setting it a definite task and re- 
quiring definite expression of its results, that its clear- 
ness. and precision may be actually tried and proven. 
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Still further, constructive drawing, as taught in the 
best elementary schools, includes more or less of purely 
creative work for the imagination. This comes through 
exercises where simple objects not present at all in the 
school-room are mentally planned or designed by the 
pupils, their mental concepts being expressed by con- 
structive drawings (still later, in some cases, by actual 
making of the objects in suitable material, the drawings 
being used as guides). 

Again for this sort of drawing, technical training is 
absolutely essential, if a pupil is to go beyond the 
merest ABC of his art. There are certain accepted 
conventions of constructive drawing that cannot be 
successfully ignored or replaced any more than the 
fundamental accepted idioms of one’s spoken language 
can be ignored or replaced. There absolutely must be 
instruction in the how to do it; that is, on the art side 
of the work. 

Let me once more repeat: Drawing is not merely 
a process of portraying the shapes of objects seen. It 
is a means of expressing the deepest thoughts, the most 
exquisite feelings, and the most practically serviceable 
conceptions of men. It is pre-eminently the means de- 
veloped through ages of developing civilization, for 
transforming dead, inert materials into eloquent mes- 
sengers between mind and mind, into stepping-stones 
of human advancement by which the whole race grad- 
ually climbs up higher. In reaching toward this ideal 
development, both quality of thought and quality of 
technical execution play most important parts. 
Thought alone will not bring drawing up to the digni- 
ty ofart. Technique alone cannot bring drawing up to 
the dignity of art. In original work crudity of thought 
makes brilliant expression cheap, and crudity of tech- 
nique reacts to smother the very idea which invited to 
effort. Conscious imperfection on the technical side, 
if excessive, not merely obscures, but actually discour- 
ages original thought. 

Of course I do not understand Mr. O’Shea to deny 
the necessity of technical training. He does state em- 
phatically that he believes in this necessity. My point 
is this: If Mr. O’Shea, limiting the scope of drawing, 
as he does to the mere portrayal of precisely what the 
eye sees of an object’s form, feels that children need 
help in their effort after a satisfactory quality of expres- 
sion, how much more vital does this granted need of 
help appear, when we look at drawing in its true as- 
pect as the universal language of industrial art and fine 
art 

Instruction in drawing carried on in the spirit and 
name of the arts to which drawing belongs naturally 
equips the child with the power to use drawing freelv. 
and to good purpose in all the simple, prosaic affairs 
where he needs to “ portray to another what the eve, 
unaided, of the draughtsman sees.” But if the instruc- 
tion is undertaken under the theory that bare imitation 
of observed contours 0: things is all drawing is good 
for, be sure its path will never lead the child out and un 
into the art world that waits for him to share and give. 

T believe the time is coming when educators will see 
this truth clearlv, and act upon it vigorously. 

When once the arts of man are seen to be the visi- 
ble structure of all social civilization, and the tangible 
means of the growth of civilization, the means, so to 
speak, whereby men pull themselves and their fellows 
un toward higher levels of living, then our much-talked- 
of concentration and correlation in education will take 
on new aspects. Educators will act on the truth, that 
the child must live with, for, and by other people; that 
he should be enabled to get all the good possible out of 
the best work done bv his fellows, and give in return all 
the good possible through his own work. And that 
means that theartsof man will be made the focus of edu- 
cational effort. Around the arts all the subjects taught 
in the schools will naturally group themselves. The 
true point of concentration will be found at last. The 
true correlation of the elements making up a child’s ed- 
ucation will then take care of itself. 
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Big Lies. for Little Folks. 


By WILL SCOTT. 


In the olden time, the biographer endowed his hero with super- 
human wisdom and all the virtues of the fabled gods. The ficti- 
tious achievements of the mighty So-and-So were recorded in 
heroic hyperbole, unhampered - truth. The great were deified, 
and literature teemed with demi-gods and prodigies. 

Nor have the spirit of exaggeration a the love of the mar- 
velous beccme extinct. Here, for instance, is an extract from a 
biography of John Fiske, published bya well-known house and 
intended especially for public schools: 

“ His actual scholastic preparation for college may be said to 
have begun when he was six years old. At seven he was reading 
Cesar, and had read Rollin, Josephus, and Goldsmith’s Greece. 
Before he was eight he had read the whole of Shakespeare and 
a good deal of Milton, Bunyan, and Pope. He began Greek at 
nine. By eleven he had read Gibbon, Robertson, and Prescott, 
and most of Froissart, and at the same age, wrote from memory 
a chronological table from B. C. 1,000 to A. D. 1820;” and so on 
until he was sixteen, when he had read everything under the sun 
and had learned everything that mortal man ever knew or ever 
can know. 

The biographer fails to mention when Mr. Fiske learned such 
common things as spelling, grammar, arithmatic, and geography. 
Did he master these beter the age of six, or did they come to 
him in his dreams? If he had mastered orthography at the age 
of one, added grammar at the age of two, and so on, completing 
the common branches at six, then devouring science and lan- 
guages ancient and modern in quick succession, his performance 
is, indeed, unsurpassed in fiction or fable, except by the infantile 
achievements of Horace Greeley, of whom a popular school his- 
tory says: 

“ At two years of age, he began to study the newspapers given 
him for amusement, and at four could read anything placed be- 
fore him. At six, he was able to spell any word in the English 
language, was somewhat versed in Seugvegie and arithmetic and 
had read the entire ‘Bible.” 

Now, if Greeley, who could spell better at six than Noah 
Webster ever could, who could read before he could walk, and 
who had finished the Bible about the time ordinary children be- 
gin the first reader—if this miraculous prodogy failed even to be 
elected president what chance is there fr the average boy, who 
is unable, at 16 years of age, to do what Greeley did almost as 
soon as he was born? 

Fables are harmless when there is a tacit understanding that 
the children shall only pretend to believe; but when we teach 
fable as fact, the child is deceived, and discouraged by contrast- 
ing himself with the fabulous children of books, and when finall 
he sees the deception, he distrust all teaching and regards wi 
contempt both teacher and books that put forth big lies for little 
folk in the clothing of truth. Johnstown, Pa. 
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Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On December 28 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
the first of a new series of Personally-Conducted Tours to Old 
Point Comfort and Washington. The party will travel by the 
Cape Charles Route to Old Point Comfort, where one day will be 
spent; thence by boat up the Potamac to Washington, spending 
two days at that point. as rate, including transport- 
ation, meals en route, transfers, hotel accommodations, berth on 
steamer, and all necessary expenses, $22.50 from New York; 
$21.00 from Trenton ; $19.50 from Philadelphia. Proportionate 
rates from other points. Ata slight additional expense tourists 
can extend the trip to Virginia Beach, with accommodations at 
the Princess Anne Hotel. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including one and three- 
fourths days’ board at that place, and = to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold in connection with this 
tour at rate of $16.00 from New York, $15.00 from Trenton, $14.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 


Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


December 28 is the date selected for the Personally-Conducted 
Holiday Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington. 
This tour will cover a period of three days, affording ample time 
to visit all the potuciedl points of interest at the National Cap- 
ital, including the new Congressional Library. Round-trip rate, 
covering all necessary expenses for the entire time absent, trans- 

ortation, hotel accommodations, guides, &c., $14.50 from New 
Vork, $13.30 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Phila elphia. Pro- 
portionate rates from other points. Persons who desire may re- 
turn by way of Gettysburg, and spend two days at that point, by 
purchasing tickets at $2.00 additional, which include this priv- 
ilege. 

™ SPECIAL TEACHERS TOUR. 

A special teachers’ tour, identical with the above, will be run 
on the same date. Tickets for this tour, covering all necess 
expenses, including accommodations at the National Hotel, 
Willards Hotel, or the Hotel Regent, $2.00 less than rates quoted 
above. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1106 Broadway, New York; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 
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Ten years ago very many school officials recom- 
mended the use of the newspaper in the school-room ; 
but a serious change has taken place. Zhe Journal 
has always objected to the use of the newspaper in the 
school-room, on the ground that a large part of the 
news contained in it is of injurious import to tender 
minds unaccustomed as yet to the fact that evil is 
abroad in the world—a fact adults have necessarily 
been obliged to admit. It would be far, far better if 
adults did not read of the murders, burglaries, sui- 
cides, divorces, and scandals that appear in the daily 
papers. Of late years, in America, there has beena 
wonderful depression of newspaper standards ; one 
of the worst influences of the day is found in certain 
kinds of journalism. 


The really able teacher contrives to keep his pupils’ 
minds thinking on school, school, school; he con- 
trives to make that the central object of thought. 
What they do, what others do, what the teacher does 
and says become the all-important things of their 
lives. His pupils cannot bear to miss a day ; they 
want to be there and see what is going on ; they live 
in the doings and sayings of the school world. The 
pupils of such a teacher acquire power to act on each 
other and this adds to the attraction of. the school ; 
there is action and reaction among the pupils; it is 
not all done by the teacher. To explain this one 
must say there is a mysterious Art in teaching. 


This is the day for theorizing upon ways in which 
the world could be made better. One school declares 
the trouble to be that only a few get enough out of the 
world ; another that the trouble exists in man himself ; 
remove this, they say, and the possession of the world’s 
goods will follow. The teacher proposes to remove 
ignorance ; this is only a partial cure. If only the 
children of one generation could be properly trained ! 
How can we make the parents better qualified to train 
their children ? This may seem beyond the sphere of 
the teacher’s labors, but we believe this is the next 
step to be taken. 


The editors in perusing the pages of their contem- 
oraries are apt to light on articles that have strangely 
amiliar sentiments ; sometimes at the end the words 
School Journal will be seen and thus it is explained. 
But in many cases a great deal of material is used and 
no indication of the source is given and, this material 
has cost us no end of labor. The “ Educational News ” 
of Philadelphia, in its Dec. 4 issue, fills up one and a 
half columns, » page 662 ; a half column, page 663, with 
a recasting of ours; a ‘half column, page 665, with a 
quotation of ours; a half column, page 666, with items 
we had gathered ; a half column, page 667, which we 
had direct from Dr. Mowry who is not superintendent 
of the Salem schools, though he formerly did honor 
to that position. 

Now we object to this somewhat flattering use of 
our materials. The “ News” is not the only paper 
that employs our materials; reference to them will 
duly appear for we object to this method of reaping 
the crops we have sown with so much care and ex 


pense. 
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Objections to the Teaching of Number as Ratio. 


Dr. Emerson E. White continues to denounce the teaching 
of number. from the first as ratio. In “ The Intelligence” of 
Nov. 15 hk quotes Dr. W. T. Harris as repeatedly asserting 
during the last twenty years, “that the idea of number as ratio 
is much more difficult than the idea of simpie number, and 
hence should be taught later.” This position, Dr. White main- 
tains is also in harmony with the position “fully stated and 


fortified in the report of the committee of fifteen.” Dr. White 
says: 
“The mathematician who reads with care the ‘ Editor's Pre- 


face’ to the ‘ Psychology of Number,’ will see that Dr. Harris 
has taken pains to guard against the endorseinent of the early 
teaching of number as ratio. He makes a clear distinction 
between simple number and ratio, and as clearly states the two 
aspects of number. He teaches, that since fractions express 
ratios, they ‘require a higher consciousness of the value of 
quantity than simple numbers,’ and ‘hence the difficulty of 
teaching this subject (fractions or ratio) in the elementary 
schools.’ ‘The thought of 7% demands the thought of both 
numbers, and the thought of their modification each through 
the other.” 

Dr. White finds great confusion existing as to just what the 
idea of number really is, and to illustrate the radical changes 
in the science of mathematics, quotes a letter written to him 
by Dr. Henry T. Eddy, professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, “one of the very first mathematicians in 
the United States,” who translates the idea of number of Dr. 
Otto Biermann, of Leipsic, as expressed in his “ Theorie der 
Analytischen Functionen.” Dr. Eddy says: 

“T may say that higher mathematics has been rebuilt from 
the foundation during the last half century, on a basis wider 
than mere arithmetic, in that its equations deal with more than 
one kind of unity, or ‘fundamental unit,’ at the same time. 
We are no longer at liberty to choose our point of view as to 
what whole numbers are by any metaphysical or philosophical 
views we may hold. 

“T have translated hastily a few paragraphs from the begin- 
ning of a book, which sets forth authoritatively the view we 
are compelled by this wider generalization in mathematics 
to adopt. 

“T think you will find it in striking accordance with your 
own views of the matter, and it will enable you to go forward 
with firmness and confidence, far more than would any indi 
vidual opinion I might express.” 

Here follows the translation from Biermann: 


IDEA OF THE WHOLE NUMBER (ZAHL). 


“When we become conscious of the repetition of one and 
the same intellectual activity respecting objects of sense-per- 
ception, we obtain the idea of number (menge, multitude, 
numerousnesses). If one object consists of parts, or elements 
of like characteristics, so that in describing one element of the 
object, it may be put ‘for another, and, if we shut out from our 
attention the like characteristics of these elements, then we 
have the mental picture (idea) of the multiplicity or multitude 
of similar elements by their number. e idea of their num- 
ber arises by the putting together of like parts, and is to be 
defined with precision, as the mental picture of the (degree of) 
multiplicity of like elements. If each of the like elements be 
designated by the expression unity, the enumeration (number 
ing) of these elements, or units, consists in the denoting of 
unity, and unity by the new term, two—and unity again by 
three, etc. Their number is the menta-picture (idea) of the 
groups of elements designated by these terms. The repeated 
arranging and combination of these like fundamental elements 
give us the series of numbers, and in it each number is to be 
obtained from the one before it by the addition of unity. 

“Two numbers a and b formed of a fundamental element ¢ 
regarded as indeterminate, or of the abstract unit 1, are equal 
(i.e., a = b) when to each element of one number there belongs 
an element of the other; and are unequal when on comparing 
the (two) series of elements there appear elements in one 
(series) to which no elements correspond in the other. The 
number which contains more elements is called the larger: the 
other the smaller. This reciprocal relation is designated by 
a >6,6< a, in case a is the largest number. If a—é, then =a: 
if a=é and d=c, then a=c; and finally from a > 6 and é » ¢ we 
have a>c” 

“We have quoted at some length from Dr. Biermann’s great 
work, that the reader may see for himself that ratio has no 
place either in the genesis or in the first ideas of simple num- 
ber. 

“The idea of ratio arises later, and is expressed by the use 
of two numbers or terms, as in the fraction. A true psycholo- 
gy of number must be in harmony with the science of mathe 
matics, and also with the natural experience of individuals and 
the race. It is not possible to ‘reform’ this experience by a 
new method of teaching number to infants.” 


See Reply by Dr. MacLellan, on page 671 of the present 
number. 
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Problems of Drawing Supervisors. 


Worcester, Mass.—The most important subject considered 
at the state institute of drawing supervisors and teachers was 
“ Drawing in the High School.” Henry T. Bailey, state su- 
pervisor of drawing, who presided, brought out the fact that 
the weakest work in the state in drawing is done in the high 
schools. He said further that there were not twenty high 
schools where passably good work was done in this line. Ed- 
ucators are anxious to solve the problem, but some think that 
the work should be general, while others believe that a special 
course would better meet the future requirements of pupils. 

A practical talk on the supervision of drawing was given by 
Mr. Burnham. He said that the teacher’s mistakes should 
not be dealt with harshly. He would meet the teachers only 
when the falling back of the work required it. Above all, he 
would not compare the works of the different grades in the 

resence of the teachers, and he would have teachers give be- 
ore him one lesson in four, when he would tell of the good 
points, rather than the bad. 


A Hypnotic Drawing Teacher. 


Sheboygan, Wis.—Prof. George W. Ferguson, teacher of 
drawing in the public schools, is charged with employing sev- 
eral pupils as subjects for an exhibition of hypnotism. The 
school board has been asked to dismiss Mr. Ferguson, al- 
though he has been in Sheboygan for several years. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


The fitty-third annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Boston, Nov. 26 and 27. At the 
opening session, Pres. Walter Scott Parker had the chair. 
Henry Houck, deputy superintendent of schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke on “A Glance Backward.” Supt. Seaver, of 
Boston, followed, his subject being ‘‘ What Public Education 
Should Accomplish in a Free Republic.” Dr. Emerson E. 
White, of Cincinnatii, spoke on “ Character.” The exercises 
closed with a report of the committee on educational progress, 
given by C. H. Morss, followed by a report of the committee 
on resolutions regarding normal schools, given by Albert G 
Boyden. 

At the closing session, Nov. 27, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palme~ 
gave an address. Mrs. Palmer referred to the crowded condi- 
tion of the school, hoping that the time is not far distant when 
no teacher will be called upon to look after more than thirty 
children—which sentiment brought out applause from the lis- 
teners. She said that much had been lost in the way of stim- 
ulus in the too-closely-graded school of to-day, and spoke 
with approval of frequent promotions, that will allow the 
bright boy and eager girl to pass along, instead of compell- 
ing them to wait for the other third of the class. She believes 
in systematic manual training for every class, and related the 
successful experiments in the Cambridge vacation schools in 
increasing knowledge, good habits, and capacity for work. 

“But with all these conditions,” said Mrs. Palmer, “we 
know that the root of the matter will not be reached unless 
the teacher broadens her experience, and, by her own impul- 
sive power, works on the child’s heart. A happy tempera- 
ment and buoyant spirits is the spell that makes little ones do 
their best. In the days to come, no cynic, pessimist, or blasé 
person will ever be given a teacher’s appointment.” 

Dr. Hugo Muensterberg, of Harvard university, followed. 
He held the close attention of the teachers, while he spoke on 
“That Modern Illusion—the Measurement of Psychological 
Facts.” He spoke of a certain book that would come into the 
hands of teachers, deploring the evil that might result. He 
gave reasons why psychglogical facts can never be measured. 
In conclusion, he said he could forgive a psychological mis- 
take, but not the pedagogical blunder, as teachers are drawn 
into experiments that make a child a collection of atoms to 
be observed microscopically, instead of a soul to be influenced 
by sympathy and tact. 

The following were elected officers of the association for the 
coming year: President, George E. Gay, Malden; vice-presi- 
dents, Daniel S. Sanford, Brookline, Charles S. Chapin, West- 
field; secretary, Lincoln Owen, Boston; assistant secretaries, 
Fred W. Atkinson, Springfield, John E. Burke, Lawrence, 
Etta Austin Blaisdell, Brockton; treasurer, Henry Whitte- 
more, Waltham. 


Peace in the Michigan State Public School 


Mason, Mich.—Affairs at the state public school will probably 
soon settle down to the normal, now that a new superintendent 
has been appointed to succeed A. Jay Murray, resigned. The new 
man is Prof. John B. Montgomery of Champion. Mr. Montgomery 
finished his elementary course in the village of Rockford Kent 
County and then took a course ir the Grand Rapids high school. 
In 1884 he graduated from the state normal school at Ypsilanti 
and the following two years held the principalship of the Calu- 
mut high school. Since that time he has been superintendent of 
the Champion schools. As a superintendent Mr. Champion has 
been asuccess. When he went to Chan picn in 1886 there were 


no pupils above the high school, but in six years a high school 
was so effectually organized that they were admitted to the ap- 
proved diploma schools of the university of Ann Arbor. Mr. 
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Champion has held in connection with his other work, the super- 
intendency of Marquette we schools four terms. 

The path of the superintendent of the state public school has 
not been strewn with roses and no one cf the number of good 
men who have been at the head of the institution has remained 
long. It is hoped that for the good of the school the present 
appointment will settle for some time to come every discordant 
element, and that Mr. Montgomery’s administration, may be an 
abundant success. W. J. McKorn. 


The New England Education League. 


The chief aim of the New England Education League is to 
equalize, so far as possible, the disparities between city and 
city, village and country, in educational advantages. The 
condition of public education in this section of the country 
is peculiar. There are a few cities with highly developed school 
systems, and these decrease in value in the smaller communi- 
ties. The burden of supporting public education falls une- 
qually. For example, Tolland county, the poorest in Connec- 
ticut, has a tax rate for education of 6.69 mills, as compared 
with 3.5 mills in Fairfield county, the second in point of 
wealth. Suffolk, in Massachusetts, has a tax rate of 1.97 mills 
for education, while Berkshire has 4.15, and Barnstable 3.42; 
and Suffolk has more than 38 per cent. of the wealth. Similar 
conditions prevail in other New England states, and in cities 
where district divisions exist. The pocver sections pay a 
heavier tax rate for education and get less for it. At the 
same time education is regarded not as a local matter, but as 
the interest of the whole commonwealth. How to work out 
this problem properly is one of the most important questions 
of public education. ; 

The multiplication of facilities of travel and inter-communi- 
cation, the prevalence of urban conditions over much of New 
England are important elements in the better adjustment of 
education. They make equal advantages practicable to an ex- 
tent hitherto impossible. 

To take up this question the New England League has been 
started. 


Teachers Would Not Live Till Vacation. 


Hartford, Conn.—Secretary Charles D. Hine, of the state 
board of education, has made a suggestion that is occasioning 
much discussion in local school circies. Secretary Hines’ plan 
is to have school sessions six days a week for eleven months 
of the year. His plan in his own words is as follows: 

“Considering the limited time the average child has in 
which to learn to educate himself, say from six to eight years 
to fourteen years of age he ought to have every minute there 
is for that education. Let us figure a little. Supposing there 
are five hours per school day and 200 school days in the year, 
and six or eight years. Here are only 6,000 or 8,000 hours of 
schooling for the child. Is that enough to equip him for a 
useful career of perhaps 60 or 70 years? Children ought to 
get 312 days of schooling in the year instead of 200. The aver- 
age attendance now is only about 50 per cent. of the total 
enumeration. If the school is open only one-half the time, 
and but one-half the children attend during that time, then the 
net result is but one-quarter what it might be. I believe in a 
steady, continual application of education to the young mind. 
Of course, this must be regulated according to the age of the 
scholar. Young children can apply themselves continuously 
for only a short time, but this period grows longer as the child 
increases in age, and a child should be properly interested in 
educational work practically all the time from 6 to 14 years 
of age.” 

Supt. Charles W. Deane, of Bridgeport, so the “ Standard” 
says, argues earnestly on the other side. Supt. Deane thinks 
the school year plenty long enough now for both pupils and 
teachers. His experience would indicate that a child going to 
school for nine months and being allowed brief rests at regu- 
lar intervals can learn as much as a child going to school for 
ten or twelve months, with no intermission. Dr. Deane would 
favor shortening the sessions rather than lengthening them. 
He is not in favor of making the school week any longer. 
Both teachers and pupils are pretty well exhausted by the time 
the summer vacation arrives. They need this to help build 
up for the fall. winter. and spring work. The giving of long 
vacations once in three or four years would do no good for 
the teachers because a year of solid work would kill most of 
them. 


Omaha Schools. 


Omaha, Neb.—Supt. Pease, in his annual report to the 
board of education, gives a detailed account of the work of the 
schools during the past year. The statistics show a school 
population of 30,134, an increase of 1,525 over last year. The 
number of pupils enrolled is 16,580. 

In reference to the number of teachers, Supt. Pease says: 

“The average number of teachers employed has decreased 
from 340 to 322, and this notwithstanding an increased number 
of pupils. In the high school the change was made by simply 
reducing the number of teachers, and giving each teacher 
more classes in a day, and a greater number of pupils in a 
class. The decrease in the number below the high school was 
brought about by introducing the plan of half-day sessions in 
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the kindergartens and first grades, and requiring 
teachers to teach one school during the forenoon, 
and another, composed of different pupils, in the 
‘afternoon. So far as the grades were concerned, the plan was 


abandoned at the middle of the school year; but in the kinder- 
gartens it remained in operation until the close of the schools 
in June.” 

He says, relative to the cost of education: 

“ During the year just closed, as in the preceding year, the 
financial problem has not been easy to deal with. The utmost 
care has been necessary in expenditures, in order to forestall 
an increase of debt or a lack of those things indispensable to 
the maintenance of the schools. The total expendi- 
tures, as shown by the report of the secretary, have been $361,- 
694.59. These figures show a decrease in expenditures, from 
the amount in my report of one year ago, of $28,117.72; a de- 
crease in the cost of instruction amounting to $6,161.10. By 
dividing the sum expended for the schools during the year by 
. the average daily attendance, the total cost of education per 
child is found to be $27.19. This is $2.43 less than for the pre- 
ceding year. Using the same divisor for the cost of instruc- 
tion, this item appears as $17.10, which is 67 cents less than 
for the preceding year. It should be noted, too, in this con- 
nection, that for the year just closed all the schools were in 
session nine and one-half months, while for the preceding year 
only the high school was in operation more than nine 
months.” 


Brief Items of Live Interest. 


Worcester, Mass.—A clash between the school board and 
the city council appears inevitable in the near future. Last 
spring the council refused to authorize the continuation ol 
kindergartens tor children under five years of age. ihe board, 
believing it to be for the best interest of the chiidren, has con- 
tinued the work through the year. As there will probably be 
a large deficit at the end of the year, the situation will be de- 
cidedly interesting before many weeks. 


France has 83,405 public schools, 15,909 of them under cleri- 
- cal control. ‘Lhe number of teachers is 151,503; the number 
of pupils, 4,580,183. 


New Haven, Conn.—A woman student from Japan has en- 
tered the graduate department of Yale university. Yushi Yam- 
aguchi is a native of Kioto, Japan, and a graduate of Voshisha 
university.. 


Mason, Mich.—Rev. John P. Ashley, president of Genesee 
Wesleyan seminary, Lima, N. Y., was elected Dec. 3 to the 
presidency of Albion college by the unanimous vote of the 
board of trustees. President Ashley succeeds Dr. Lewis K. 
Fiske, who resigned in June last because of advanced age 
after twenty years of highly successful service. 

John P. Ashley was born at Stoke-on-Trent, England, April 
14, 1862, came to Brooklyn when about eighteen, prepared at 
Zanesville, Ohio, to enter Ohio Wesleyan university at Dela- 
ware, commencing in 1885. Preached during college course, 
graduating A. B. in 1889, and taking Ph.B. degree in ’g0; en- 
tered Boston theological school, where he remained two years, 
taking degrees of S. T. B. and Ph.D. While in Boston, he won 
the Jacob Sleeper scholarship, by which he was enabled to 
pursue his philosophical studies abroad at Oxford, Jena, Leip- 
sic, and Berlin. Returning in 1895, he became president of 
Genesee Wesleyan seminary, Lima, New York. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Prof. Fridtjof Nansen was tendered a re- 
ception by the St. Louis Society of Pedagogy, Nov. 25. The 

air was held at the high school, and was very informal and 
pleasant. 


Topeka, Kansas.—A teacher in the Clay street school de- 
creed that hereafter no child bearing the odor of onions shall 
be allowed in her room. A few days ago she sent home two 
boys who came to school with onions in their pockets. Mr. 
O. P. M. McClintock, the principal of the school, upholds his 
assistant in her decision. 


London, Eng.—The recent election of fifty-five members of 
the school board is a victory for the progressive party. A sec- 
tion of the church party, or “ moderates,” was pushing for 
more religious instructions in the schools. Now that the 
more progressive party has control, it is quite likely that a 
campaign will be started to eliminate the religious element en- 
tirely from the school curriculum. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Librarian Brett has formulated a plan for 
having branch libraries in the school buildings. He says: 

“My plan is, that the school council work with the library 
board, by furnishing suitable rooms for the purpose, thus ena- 
bling us to establish many more branches. It would cost but 
little more for the school council to provide rooms in the new 
schools, and it would be a great benefit. These rooms would 
be for the public, as well as the children.” 
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Baltimore, Md.—At the meeting of the Association of 
School Commissioners and Examiners of the State of Mary- 
land, it was decided that the legislature be asked to increase 
the state school tax. An increase of two and one-hali cents 
on the $100 will be asked. 


The attendance at Berlin university exceeds 6,000 students, 
including nearly 600 Americans, of which number 43 are 
women, The space is wholly inadequate, and the government 
intends to enlarge it by using the academy building. 


Richmond, Va.—The board of aldermen have decided to 
make an extra appropriation to keep the public schools open 
for the entire term. It was feared that they would have to be 
closed earlier than usual, owing to lack of money for salaries 
and running expenses. 


Henry Drisler, emeritus professor of Greek in Columbia 
university, died a few days ago of heart disease. He became 
professor of Latin in the university in 1857, and professor of 
Greek ten years later. He assisted Prof. Anthon in editing 
text-books, and edited, in 1846, Liddell & Scott’s translation 
of Passow’s Greek Lexicon, and in 1870 an enlargement of 
Young’s English-Greek Lexicon. On the resignation of 
President Barnard, in 1888, Dr. Drisler acted as president for 
one year, at the end of which time he was made dean of the 
faculty of arts. In 1894 Dr. Drisler retired, becoming emeri 
tus professor of Greek. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The official figures of the enrollment of 
students in Harvard university show that each state in the 
Union and fourteen foreign countries have sent students to 


Cambridge. The total enrollment is 3,803, divided among the 
various departments as follows: 
CA Pe auu lag Snee 6iseeeda ibawvdseenkwss 1 804 
NE aE Mis BEM a Re eae Aida Pe, 400 
GR EE TE TIES sR RIES, ST ¢ ‘ 274 
es Ls nie cease hidabindnteepataeh wane 39 
Ne ee ee ee eer 544 
Ce snk whhemae wavnasnde eases 363 
ge AP ERR I RE ae ERTS PO 130 
WE Iso co knnancccccsndecdusenstsoua a 33 
SE eae a Oe ee es! 10 
Rochester, N. Y.—Prof. L. H. Galbreath, of the Buffalo 


Teachers’ college, is giving a course of lectures on geography 
teaching to the grade teachers of this city. 
The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union is doing 


something along the line of school-room decoration. The 
union has recently had the ninth grade room of one of the 
schools curtained and tinted after an approved type. Nov. 24 


they hung and presented to the school the several solar prints, 
including “The Head of the Apollo Belvedere,” and the 
“Hermes of Praxiteles,” “The Parthenon,” restored, “Entrance 
to the Grand Canal of Venice,” and the “ Capitol at Washing 
ton.” On ashelf was placed a cast of Barye’s “ Walking 
Lion.’ The effect is very good, and it is believed by the 
ladies that this will lead to other rooms being fitted up in similar 
manner. Doubtless this example will be followed by others 
until our school-rooms will be cleaner and less barn-like than 
they now are. 


Boston, Mass.—Caleb Emery, the first principal of the 
Charlestown high school, died Dec. 1. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth college, in 1842, and six years later, when 
the Charlestown high school was established, he was placed in 
charge. He afterward resigned, to become a master in the 
Latin school, but in 1864 he returned to his old position, in 
Charlestown, where he remained until his retirement, a few 
years ago. 


William Seymour Tyler, formore than fifty years professor of 
Greek at Amherst college, died Nov: 19. Prof. Tyler was born 
in Hartford, Pa., in 1810. He entered Hamilton college in 
1826, where he studied for two years. He was graduated from 
Amherst college with the class of 1830. He afterward attend- 
ed the Andover Theological seminary. In 1847 he received 
the degree of D.D. from Harvard, and in 1871 that of LL.D. 
from Amherst. He prepared many classical text-books, and 
wrote several religious and historical works. Among his books 
are: “ Histories of Tacitus,” “ Prayer for Colleges,” “ Plato’s 
Apology and Crito,” “ Theology of the Greek Poets,” “ His- 
tory of Amherst College,” “ Demosthenes de Corona,” “ De- 
mosthenes’ Philippics and Olynthiacs,” and nine books of the 
“Tliad.” He was president of the board of trustees of Mount 
Holyoke college, and a trustee of both Smith college and Wil- 
liston seminary, at Easthampton, Mass. 


New York Suburban Educational Council. 


The next meeting of the New York Suburban Educational 
Council will be held in Law Room No. 1, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, Saturday Dec. 18, at 11 A. M. 
Discussion will be led by Supt. C. R. Gilbert of Newark, N. J. 
and Supt. C. E. Gorton of Yonkers, N. Y. 
tion are cordially invited to be present. 


All friends of educa 
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Schools of Greater New York—II. 


The Two School Funds—Standing of Teachers— 
Powers of Principals Greatly Increased. 


The money for the public schools of Greater New York will 
be raised in two funds after February 1, next. 

The first fund wili be known as the special school fund. It 
will consist of all moneys raised for the purchase of school 
sites; for the erection, repair, and lease of school buildings ; for 
school supplies ; and for the administrative pipe of the board 
of education. The special school fund will be administrated by 
the general board of education for the Greater New York. 

The second fund will be the general school fund. This fund 
will be raised in bulk for the city at large, and will contain and 
embrace money for ail educational purposes not comprised in 
the special school fund. The general school fund will be appor- 
tioned by the board of education to the several boroughs of the 

eater city; and each borough school board will administrate 
its portion of the general fund. 


HOW SCHOOL MONEY WILL BE DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE 
BOROUGHS, 


The general school fund will be apportioned among the 
borough boards in two ways: First, $100. for every qualified 
teacher who shall have taught for 32 weeks in the borough 
during the preceeding school year; second, the remainder of the 
fund, in proportion to the aggregate attendence of pupils between 
5 and 18 years of age in the public schools of the borough, and 
of pupils over 4 years of age, in the kindergartens uncer the 
management of the yp = ard. 

The general board of education has power to withhold school 
money from a borough board where the city superintendent 
reports that the school law is in any way being violated. 

The board of. education will represent the schools of Greater 
New York before the city board of estimate and apportionment 
and before the municipal assembly in matters of appropriations ; 
and the board of education must require from each borough 
school board, estimates in detail of the moneys needed tor edu- 
cational purposes by the borough boards, which estimates the 
board of education may correct and revise. 

Architects, builders, contractors, and school-supply men must 
deal with the general board of education ; while teacher:’ salaries 
are fixed and paid by the borough boards. 


THE TEACHER'S STANDING UNDER THE GREATER NEW YORK. 


Teachers in the Greater New York will be employed and paid 
by the several borough school boards, and supervised by the 
borough superintendents. In this respect their condition will 
not differ n.aterially from the present system. Their salaries, 
being fixed by the borough boards, need not be uniform through- 
out the greater city. Neither will the pay seman required of 
a teacher to obtain licence to teach in the different boroughs be 
uniform; but every teacher must pass minimum requirements 
fixed by the general board of education, and by the state law. 

The city superintendent has the right to visit all the schools 
of Greater New York and to inquire into their condition, but he 
cannot interfere with the actual conduct of any school. This 
power is left, as at present, in the hands of a borough superir- 
tendent and his assistants. But the city superintendent must 
examine all applicants for license to teach in Greater New York, 


THE CITY BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


For this purpose the city superintendent recommends four 
persons, who, with himself, are to constitute a board of examin- 
ers to be appointed by the general board of education. No 
borough superintendent, associate superintendent, principal or 
teacher in Greater New York can be a member of this board 
ef examiners. A member of this board of examiners must be a 
college or university graduate and have had five years’ success- 
ful experience as a teacher; or he must have a state certificate 
and ten years’ successful experience as teacher; or the highest 
certificate for a a or pen prong in force in any city 
included in Greater New York and ten years’ experience as 
eacher. 

Each borough school board having fixed on recommendation 
of the borough board of superintendents the requirements for 
teachers in its borough, the city board of examiners will proceed 
to examine all applicants for licenses to teach in the several 
boroughs, according to the requirements of the borough boards. 
In the same way a borough school board, will, on recommenda- 
tion of the borough superintendents, fix the academical and 
professional qualifications required of principals, branch princi- 
pals, supervisors, heads of departments, assistants, and all the 
members of the teaching staff in the borough. 


EXAMINERS TO PREPARE ELIGIBLE LISTS, 


From examinations thus held by the city superintendent’ 
eligible lists will be made up and sent to each borough school 
board. Besides the lists sent to the borough boards the city 
superintendent must keep in his office and open to inspection by 
members of the board of education and the school boards, by 
superintendents, supervisors, and principals, lists of all persons 
whom he licenses, of all whom he places upon the eligible lists 
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as exempt from examination, and of all persons licensed in the 
greater city before February 1, 1898. “Except as superintendent, 
or associate superintendent, as supervisor or director of a special 
branch, as principal of or teacher in a training school or high 
school, no person shall be appointed to any educational position 
whose name does not appear upon the proper list.” 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


_ The salaries of borough and associate superintendents, prin- 
cipals, branch principals, supervisors, and teachers are fixed by the 
borough boards, “and such salaries shall be regulated by merit, 
by the grade of class taught, by the length of service, or by the 
experience in teaching of the incumbent in charge, or by such 
a combination of these considerations as the school board may 
deem proper.” 


TEACHERS’ PROMOTIONS AND TRANSFERS. 


The borough school boards, on nomination of the boards of 
borough superintendents will appoint all principals, supervisors, 
and teachers. Teachers will be sentir 9 and transferred in the 
same manner, “except that for all purposes affecting the appoint- 
ment, promotion or transfer of the teachers in any school, the 
principal of such school shall have a seat in the borough board 
of superintendents, with a vote on all propositions affecting his 
school.” This is a radical departure from the present system in 
favor of giving principals more choice in selecting and continu- 
ing their teaching corps. 

f a borough school board fails to confirm or reject the nomi- 
nation of a principal, supervisor or teacher within forty days from 
the date of, nomination by the borough superintendents, it is equi- 
valent to appointment. 

With the consent of the teacher and of the principal and the 
school board concerned, the city superintendent of schools will 
have power to transfer a teacher from a school in one borough to 
a school in another borough, provided the teacher has the quali- 
fications to teach in the borough in which he is to be transferred, 


TEACHERS’ RECORDS TO BE KEPT. 


The borough board of superintendents will keep a list of all 
principals and teachers in the borough, “with the dates of their 
a, the grades and classes taught by them, the results 
of all inspections and examinations, and of their standing as re- 
gards regularity and punctualtiy in attendance.” This list will be 
~ to the inspection of teachers, as to their own records only, 
of members of the board of education, school boards, and of 
principals. Principals must report to the board of borough super- 
intendents. 


PRINCIPALS MAY SUSPEND TEACHERS, 


The new charter makes a very radical change in giving a 
principal power to suspend a teacher. A member of a 
school board, a borough superintendent, or an associate superin- 
tendent may prefer charges to the school board against a princi- 
pal, supervisor or teacher “for gross misconduct, insubordina- 
tion, neglect of duty or general inefficiency ;” and pending trial 
the school board may suspend the accused with or without pay, 
and appoint a substitute in his place. When a principal sus- 
pends a teacher he must report the fact immediately to the bor- 
ough superintendent, who may appoint a substitute. The school 
board on receiving notice of a suspension must immediately try 
the case either in full board or by committee. The board may 
fine the offender, suspend for a fixed time without pay, or dismiss 
him from office. The decision of a borough board in such case 
is final, except as to matters in relation to which, under the gen- 
eral law of the state, an appeal may be taken to the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


Special teachers will be assigned to their duties by the bor- 
ough board, and will be responsible to the principal of each 
school to which they are assigned for the performance of their 
duties therein. 


Lectures Before the Society of Pedagogy. 


Dec. 14.—Mr. E. D. Farrell, on “ English.” 

Dec. 15.—Mr. J. D. Hyatt, on “ Eclipses.” 

Dec. 22.—Mr. J. D. Hyatt, on “ How to Study Nature.” _ 

All lectures are given at P. S. No. 6, 85th street and Madi- 
son avenue. 


Meetings in and About Greater New York. 


Dec. 11.—The Schoolmasters’ Association, Room 1, New 
York university. 

Dec. 13.—Association of Primary Principals, City college. 

Dec. 16.—New York Society of Pedagogy, P. S. No. 6, 
8=tlh street and Madison avenue. 

Dec. 17.—The Emile, College of the City of New York. 

Dec. 18.—New York Suburban Educational Council, New 
York University. ' 

Dec. 20.—Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society, College of the City 
of New York. 

Dec. 21.—Teachers’ Association of the City of New York, 
meeting of directors, City college, 4 P. M. 
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Books, 


Young Americans are naturally interested in the life of those 
in other parts of our large domain. Rev. Louis Albert Banks 
gives a description of the scenes and adventures of boyhood and 
youth in a far western country in “ An Oregon Boyhood.” The 
descriptions of the occupations of a growing boy in a new coun- 
try are fresh and vivid. Commencing with early life in a log 
cabin, the author “grows up with the country.” The hunting 
and fishing instinct is early developed, and many exciting adven- 
tures which could take place only in such a country are recorded. 
School life, mountain climbing, winter sports and occupations, 
life in the mining camps in the early days of gold mining, early 
salmon fishing, are among the subjects described, which make 
this an intensely interesting book for young and old. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 





The race of great American historians has not passed away, 
even if Parkman and Prescott have left the scene, for among the 
living ones are able writers as McMaster and John Fiske. The 
latter has written a series of works that will hold their place in 
the libraries of scholars. One of these works is on “ Old Vir- 
ginia and Her Neighbors,” in two volumes. It comes between 
the author’s “ Discovery of America,” and “ Beginnings of New 
England.” His aim has been to follow the main stream of caus- 
ation from the time of Raleigh to the time of Dinwiddie, from its 
sources down to its absorption into a mightier stream. While 
the history includes that otf those colonies most closely connected 
with Virginia, it does not include all of the Southern colonies. 
The author has been at work on these volumes since 1882 and 
much of the matter has been given in the form of lectures in dif- 
ferent places. The book was not, however, made up of lectures; 
the book was primary and the lectures secondary. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $4.00 per Set.) 





al . 


From ‘* The Forge in the Forest.” 


(Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


“R.S.V.P.” a bright novelette, by Charles P. Didier, will 
please those who are looking for attractive books for holiday 
gifts. The story is well written; the little comedy of errors in 
which the loving pair are temporarily estranged ends happily and 
then Cupid plays the wedding march. The book is printed on 


heavy, supercalendered, paper ; there are several page illustrations, 


and the beveled cover 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore.) 


as an appropriate design. (Williams & 
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Thomas Carlyle 


From *“* Men T Have Known,” (Crowell & Co.) 

It is impossible in a brief review to give an adequate idea of the 
attractiveness of the book of “ Singing Verses for Children,” with 
words by Lydia Avery Coonley, music by Frederick W. Root and 
others, and pictures by Alice Kellogg Tyler. Writer, composers, 
and artist have each contributed their share to the beautiful and 
harmonious effect. The verses are childish in sentiment and ex 
pression, as_ will especially be noticed in “Good Morning,” 
* After the Rain,” “Come, my Dolly,” “ My Pegasus,” etc. The 
artist has shown a delicate fancy and a fine taste in drawing the 
page illustrations, ornamental borders, and other illustrations; 
most of these pictures are colored. The book is oblong in shape, 
is bound in cloth, and has an attractive cover design. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York.) 

There is much for parents and teachers to think over in “ The 
Evolution of Dodd’s Sister,” by Charlotte W. Eastman. Boy 
life has been more frequently discussed than that of the girl. In 
the readable form of a story, this history of a girl is presented, 
her needs at home and in the public school, and the causes of her 
often developing into a failure as a woman. One recognizes the 
truth of the portrait of Dodd’s sister as a type of too many girls. 
The author enables the reader to see below the surface, and 
wherein the modern plan of education and home training is lack- 
ing. (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New York ) 

A sizable volume printed in large, clear type recommends the 
new set of “Fairy Tales” by Mabel Fuller Blodgett before the 
contents are fully disclosed. The twelve stories are fascinating 
wage of kings, queens, goblins, witches, sunbeams, and moon- 
ight, told with all the surroundings that are dear to the child 
heart. The full-page illustrations are by Ethel Reed; original, 
often fantastic, but appropriate to the fanciful land of the fairies. 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston and New York. Price, $1.50.) 

The young people in “ Rich Enough,” are modern boys and 
girls, who seine their father's business troubles to the extent of 
giving up their gay city life. They transplant themselves to a 
country home, where Betty develops unselfishly through the or- 
deal, Bob becomes more manly, and the change proves a whole- 
some one for all connected with them. A romantic ending closes 
the pleasant tale. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


The English poet, who is not as well known in this country as 
he deserves to be on account of the great excellence of his works 
is Matthew Arnold. He was a born singer and into his poems 
he threw all the fervor of a nature made by duty and environ- 
ment, a reformer’s rather than a seer’s. They are the expression 
of his inner heart which those who knew him knew beat warm 
with love for humanity. It is inevitable, therefore, that his poems 
should become even more than his essays representative of the 
man and be recognized as the oracle of a widespread and ever- 
increasing body of thinkers. They are not the poems of an idle 
day but of strenuous life, full of aspiration and struggle and de- 
mand for beauty. The edition of “The Poetical Works of 
Matthew Arnold,” just issued, the completest ever published, is 
enriched by the addition of some of Arnold’s youthful work, in- 
cluding his prize poems “ Alaric at Rome ” and “ Cromwell.” A 
brief biography and a bibliography of his poetical work add to 
its value. There is a biographical introduction by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. $1.50.) 
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One who reads carefully the history of our government from 
the end of the Revolutionary war in 1783 to the organization of 
the government under the federal constitution, will not be likely 
to ever after wish for a weakening of the power of the federal 
government. The want of power in the government to enforce 
its decrees led almost to anarchy. John Fiske’s volume treating 
of this period is appropriately entitled “ The Critical Period of 
American History,” for the republic could not have lasted very 
long under the confederation. This is a third and concluding 
volume of the author's “ American Revolution.” It is made up 
of the substance of lectures given in the Old South Meeting- 
House in Boston in December, 1884, at the Washington univer- 
sity in St. Louis in May, 1885, and in the theater of the Univer- 
sity Club in New York in March, 1886. It is a sketch of the pol- 
itical history of the United States from the end of the Revolution- 
ary war to the adoption of the federal constitution. The author 
says in his preface that we are now “put in the proper mood for 
estimating the significance of the causes which determined a cen- 
tury ago that the continent of North America should be domin- 
ated by a single powerful and pacific federal nation instead of 
being parceled out among forty or fifty small communities, wast- 
ing their strength and lowering their moral tone by perpetual 
warfare, like the states of ancient Greece, or by perpetual pre- 
paration for warfare, like the nations of modern Europe.’ ow 
ee our heritage is one can fully appreciate after reading 

r. Fiske’s pages. The same principle of illustration has been 
followed as in the preceding volumes. No illustrations have 
been admitted, save such as seem to possess real historical value. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


A masterpiece of contemporary French history has been trans- 
lated from the French of Baron Pierre de Coubertin, by Isabel 
F. Hapgood, and issued with special preface and additions by 
Albert Shaw, editor of the “ Review of Reviews.” This famous 
Frenchman is introduced to the English public as a historian, for 
the first time. Mr. Shaw, in his introduction to this brilliant his- 
tory of the “ Third Republic” declares that the author is pecu- 
liarly qualified through wide travel and deep study, to interpret 
the institutions of his own country for the benefit of Americans 
and Englishmen. “ No foreigner,” he says, ‘could have written 
certain chapters in this book with the insight which the author 
displays. On the other hand, no Frenchman not exceptionally 
familiar with the history, politics, and social life of America and 
England could, in the writing of a book like this, have rendered 
a direct service to English-speaking readers while primarily ad 
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**SO KATHERINE REHEARSED ALL THE LITTLE NAUGHTY THINGS SHE 
> dD c. 

From ** Ten Little Comedies.” (Little, Brown & Co.) 
dressing his own countrymen.” Mr. Shaw declares that in this 
book he shows “a rare talent for political and institutional his- 
tory,” that “his characterizatien of men is remarkably just and 
felicitous,” that “his study of constitutional modes and parlia- 
mentary methods shows a remarkable power of analysis and dis- 
crimination.” The volume is fascinating in style and full of the 
most vivid descriptions of great historic events. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York, and Boston. 8vo., 430 pages, 16 portraits, cloth, 
gilt top, $3.00.) 

There is no more popular writer of stories of adventure than 
W. O. Stoddard, as his many successful books attest. He has 
just produced ‘“ The Lost Gold of the Montezumas,” a story of 
the Alamo, the name of which is almost a synonym for heroism 
and thrilling adventure. This chapter in American history is 
powerfully and dramatically narrated in these pages. What 
American boy can help thrilling with enthusiasm at the deeds of 
Crockettand Bowie! The illustrations are by Charles H. Stephens. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 

Mrs. Upham (Grace Le Baron) follows up her success in “ The 
Hazelwood Stories,” by “ Queer Janet,” which bids fair to be 
even more attractive than her preceding work. “Queer Janet” 
is certainly an ideal character, but by no means an unreal one, 
and her beautifully unselfish life is the rare lesson of a little child 
who lives up to the Gcllen Rule. The story can be read by 
boys as well as girls with equal pleasure, and like une Hazelwood 
stories we may venture to say that older readers too can derive 
an enjoyment from it not always found in juvenile stories. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 75 cents.) 

In “ Her Place in the World,” Amanda M. Douglas not only 
gives a story of absorbing interest, but also such homelike pic- 
tures of the life in the small country town where the scene is laid, 
that we seem for the moment to become participants in the mov- 
ing panorama. The characters are strongly drawn, and natur- 
ally attract us. The book appeals especially, however, to young 
women, to whom it will be an inspiration and help. Miss 
Douglas combines the merit of good story-telling, with an object- 
ive quality of wholesome domesticity, with the best of results. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 

A new edition of ‘“ The District School as it Was,” by War- 
ren E. Burton, has been edited by Clifton Johnson. This bright 
and vivid description of one of the early institutions of New 
England was first published in 1833, and met with a very favor- 
able reception, the first edition being followed by several others, 
both in this country and in England. It has been out of print 
for some years, but of late, there having arisen quite a demand 
for it, or a work of asimilar character, Mr. Johnson has intro- 
duced illustrations showing the character of the text-books from 
which our forefathers gathered their early education. The de- 
scriptions are unusually simple and clear, and at the same time 
contain a humor that makes them good reading, aside from any 
historic attraction. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 
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No war ever had more important effects on the history of 
Europe than the Seven Years’ war in which Prussia with her 
three million people held out successfully against Russia, Austria, 
France, and their German allies with their hundred million pop- 
ulation. History has scarcely another example of an unequal 
contest so heroically maintained. It was due to the genius, per- 
severance, and courage of the king and the splendid discipline of 
the Prussian army. Every boy should be acquainted with this 
war, for one of its far-reaching effects was the weakening of France 
so that Great Britain was enabled to wrest Canada from her. G. 
A. Henty, the celebrated writer of historical romances, has em- 
bodied the history of this struggle in a story which he calls “ With 
Frederick the Great.” It is a stirring picture of the time. The 
book has twelve illustrations by Wal Paget. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


The work of Carlyle that especially repays a close study is that 
“On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History.” It is 
full of thought and enthusiasm and displays the qualities of Car- 
lyle’s style—condensation, vividness, and ruggedness—to best 
advantage. An edition has just been published, edited, with 
notes and introduction, by Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, A. M. So 
far as possible the editor has sought to explain the allusions to 
mythology, history, philosophy, and the quotations from various 
sources; to make the explanations and reading references sug- 
gestive and helpiul. (The Macmillan Co., New York. 80 cents.) 


Ten years ago William H. Rideing collected into a volume his 
sketches of the boyhood of living authors. Since then there have 
been many changes. Men like Holmes, Lowell, Whittier and 
Boyesen have passed away and the title was no longer accurate. 
He has accordingly made “Boyhood of Famous Authors” 
more comprehensive; and by substituting chapters on Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling for others deemed of less 
interest he has considerably widened its scope. Every chapter 
was prepared with the approval, if not the assistance, of the 
seventeen authors represented; and the work has the great merit 
of being absolutely trustworthy. The style is charming; the book 
should be in the library of every school boy and school girl in the 
land. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. $1.25.) 


To the books of the Chautauqua Reading Circle series is added 
“‘Imperial Germany,” a critical study of fact and character, by 
Sidney Whitman, an English author who is celebrated for his 
researches into Germanic history and institutions. The book 
was written originally to interest Englishmen in this great Teu- 
tonic nation, but it will be of equal interest to American readers. 
In this edition the author has done all in his power to correct 
previous errors,'and has endeavored to carry the subject up to 
date. He has taken note especially in making his addition of 
three prominent facts—the increase of social democracy, the vast 
growth of German commercial prosperity and the rise in the es- 
timate of the historian of the personality of William I. The por- 
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Specie vaults, United States Treasury, Washington, D.C. 


From “ Uncle Sam's Secrets.” (D. Appletun & Co.) 
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traits of a number of prominent Germans have been added to the 
illustrations. (Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa., and 150 Fifth 
avenue, New York.) 


Although Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s “ The Quest of Hap- 
piness,” is incomplete, owing to the author’s death occurring be- 
fore the two final chapters were prepared, the volume is still one 
of great value. The deep impression made in this country by 
Mr. Hamerton’s essays on “ The Intellectual Life,” will be a sure 
guide to this new work, which Mrs. Hamerton has been persuad- 
ed to publish in its unfinished state. Much helpful philosophy 
can be found in the chapters on “ Happiness as a Gift of Nature,” 
“ The Origin of the Ideal,” “ Insufficiency of Gifts,” ““ The Sense 
of Reality,” and “‘ Every Time of Life has a Happiness Peculiar 
to Itself.” Itis a gospel of encouragement, self-reliance and dis- 
ciplined serenity, based on the idea that the power of seeing 
things as they are, without being biased by the desire to have 
them as we think they ought to be, is, of all gifts, the most de- 
sirable. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. Price, $2.00.) 





(Herrick & Co.) 


From *‘ When Love Laughs, 


The latest volume issued in the Story of the West series is 
“ The Story of the Cowboy,” by E. Hough. The title will call to 
the mind a picture of prairies, the unfamiliar, roving life on a 
ranch. A dignified presentation of the subject is made by Mr. 
Hough, and well sustained throughout the beak by full-page il- 
lustrations. It is not a record, nor a summary of industrial re- 
sults, but a living picture of a type often heroic, and always in- 
vested with an individual interest. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Price $1.50.) 

An important addition to new editions of standard works is 
“The Divine Comedy and the New Life of Dante Alighieri,” 
with notes and introduction by Prof. L. Oscar Kuhns. The 
most popular, and the best translation of “‘ The Divine Comedy,” 
—H. F. Cary’s—is used,and Rossetti’s masterly translation of 
“ The New Life.” Seventeen illustrations from photographs give 
pictorial effect to the volume. The edition fulfills the highest 
standard in the scholarly treatment it has received, and its re- 
fined appearance typographically. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York and Boston. Price $2.00.) 


Few more handsome gift-books are to be found than the Colon- 
ial Monographs, in which are given terse, authoritative sketches 
of some of the most interesting, important, and decisive events 
that led up to the foundation of the American republic. Blanche 
McManus has penned and pictured in this series, “‘ The Voyage 
of the Mayflower,” “ How the Dutch Came to Manhattan,” and 
“ The Quaker Colony.” Holiday editions of all of these are 
issued, bound in rich and novel style, in a box. They each have 
eighty illustrations, and the cover designs are novel and striking. 
(E. R. Herrick & Co., New York. Small, 4to, $1.75.) 


Outside of fiction, the most interesting books that the hard 
worked press of these days turns out are those books in which 
prominent men write their recollections of ether prominent men. 
hese books give us almost a personal acquaintance with the 
people who have made their AA in literature, science, or other 
fields. Dean Farrar has been thrown in contact with most of 
the great men of his time, and his impressions of them are given 
in the volume entitled “Men 1 Have Known.” He writes ina 
charming familiar and yet dignified style of Lord Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold, Prof. F. D. Maurice, Dean 
Stanley; of Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley and other eminent scien- 
tists; of Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Cyrus Field, George W. 
Childs; of Archbishop Tait, Bishop Lightfoot, Phillips Brooks, 
Newman, Pusey, Canon Liddon, and Kingsley, and other elo- 
quent divines; of the three Lyttons, Macaulay, Thackeray, Car- 
lyle, and Thomas Hughes. He tells many capital anecdotes, 
quotes brilliant repartees, and shows himself in many wage a 
capital critic. The book is well illustrated. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York and Boston. 12mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.75.) 


An electrical story will prove attractive to every boy who is 
studying physics. “The Resolute Mr. Pansy,” by John Trow- 
bridge, describes the manner in which a teacher drew the boys 
of a village school and those in a rival boarding school together 
by a mutual interest. His scheme was to engage the students in 
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making a dynamo to provide the streets with electric lights, and 
incidentally he introduced the working of the wonderful X-ray, 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) ‘ 


The realities of country life come back most strongly to those 
who have been brought up among them. For this reason 
Evelyn Raymond’s story of “The Little Red School-House,” 
will find an attentive audience among the older generation who 
were born and bred in the country. It isa tale of the events that 
circle about the youth in a country school, with the scenes that 
the change of seasons bring about. Typical characters are the 
Dominie, the Deacon, the bad boy and Aunt Delight. (Roberts’ 
Brothers, Boston.) : 





“ YOU’VE MADE A PRETTY GOOD BEGINNING,” SAID NAN 


(Page 217.) 


From “* Miss Wildfire.” (Penn. Publ‘shing Co.) 


Charles M. Skinner, one who knows how to observe, and what 
to write about and how to write it, has produced a book with the 
significant title of “ With Feet to the Earth.” It is mainly a de- 
scription of what he has seen while tramping about New England, 
New Jersey, and other parts of our country. Thespirit in which 
he has met nature is well expressed by him in the following sen- 
tence: ‘The man who has sky in his eye has sunlight 
deeper in, and the green things of earth make fertile tracts in 
the head.” Mr. Skinner is one of the most delightful of writers 
of light essays with nature for a background that we have, and 
these will certainly meet with favor. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


An ingenious story of the vegetables and Poppy is told in 
rhyme by Bertha Upton. It is highly original and amusing and 
will cause many a smile. The abounding fancy shown by the 
author in constructing the story is fully equaled by the artist, 
Florence K. Upton, in drawing the illustrations. It 1s surpris- 
ing how much life and expression she has put into the 
vegetables in the many page and smaller illustrations. The illustra- 
tions are appropriately colored and the verses aye in odd and 

retty type. The paper is tinted and of fine quality and the 

inding elegant; the pages are oblong in shape. Altogether it is 
one of the finest art books of the season. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) 


We might say with Longfellow, ‘“ Ye who love the haunts of 
nature, love the sunshine in the meadow ” should read the volume 
of essays by Charles C. Abbott, entitled ““The Freedom of the 
Fields.” In a short paragraph it is impossible to give an idea ot 
the charm of these essays. One is moved on tasting of their de- 
light to exclaim, “ May the tribe of such writers of nature 
increase!” Among the topics treated are an April day dream, 
the changeful skies, passing of the bluebird, a foretaste of autumn, 


Indian summer, the effects of a drouth, winter-green, windfalls, ° 


etc. Much of the matter here presented has already appeared in 
eriodicals ; it will be welcome in this more permanent shape. 
he book has a few photogravures of so fine a quality that we 
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naturally long for more. 
$1.50.) 

‘The Prince of the Pin Elves,” by Charles Lee Sleight, is a 
bright little story for children whose hero, Harry, has about as 
many adventures as a knight of chivalry. It is highly imagina- 
tive and will surely engage the interest of the little folks. The 
book is beautifully and appropriately illustrated by Amy M, 
Sacker. (L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) ; 

A pleasant tale of the ‘“ Three Margarets,” known as Peggy, 
Rita, and Margaret, is told by Laura E. Richards. They are 
bright, cheerful girls and they invent numerous ways to pass the 
time pleasantly. It is a story for girls told in a lively style that 
will make it popular among the young. The illustrations are by 
Ethelred B. Barry. (Estes and Lauriat, Boston.) ; 

“The ‘ Rover’s Quest,” by Hugh St. Leger, is a story of the 
sea, full of life and incident, and contains enough thrilling adven- 
ture to give it spice. These are British sailors who pass through 
shipwrecks and sea fights, but the story of their cruises will be 
no less interesting to American youth. The tone of the story is 
good, as it is a stimulus toward all that is manly and good. There 
are six illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 

Mrs. Molesworth, the author of “ Philippa” and “ Olivia” has 
contributed another volume to juvenile fiction entitled “ Meg 
Langholme.” The volume need not be recommended to those 
who have read her former stories ; she has the faculty of so tell- 
ing a story that the interest of the reader is engaged and retained 
to the end. “Meg Langholme” is a story ot home life, but is 
not without its striking incidents. Eight illustrations are con- 
tributed by W. Rainey. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
$1.25.) 

A wide reputation was obtained by Marshall Saunders by his 
novel, “ Beautiful Joe” in which he told, sympathetically, the 
story of adog. Miss Saunders has now in the same spirit taken 
up the cause of the “harmless necessary cat.”” She has written 
a story in which “ King Boozy ” plays an important part. “The 
King of the Park” is one of the many cats deserted during 
summer time by their heartless or careless owners. He, like 
others of these domestic pets, took refuge in the Back Bay Fens 
and became the special protege of the noble-minded sergeant 
there in charge. But the real hero of the book is a little French 
exile whose amusingly imperialistic notions are gradually con- 
verted into soundly democratic and American ones under the in- 
fluence of the sergeant and his whole-souled, lovable wife. The 
story inculcates some important lessons. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York and Boston. $1.25.) 

In the life of country folk, even if it does not contain any start- 
ling adventures, there is much material for the novelist if he pre- 
sents it properly, with all its local coloring. P. Anderson Graham 
has laid the scene of his story, “ The Red Scaur” in a quiet little 
valley of Northumberland. The river Skelter winds its troubled 
course through the valley. The Red Scaur takes its name from 
the dark brown cliffs that rise on either side of the stream. The 
author weaves into the story the manners, the dialect, and the 
simple life of the people who inhabit this region, and paints with 
the eye of an artist the beautiful and rugged landscape. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 

Some of the famous “ Divine and Moral Songs” of Dr. Isaac 
Watts have been collected into a volume by Blanche McManus 
and issued under the title of “Childhood Songs of Long Ago.” 
These songs which amused and instructed the youth of former 
generations are given with the embellishments, illustrations, and 
attractiveness of latter-day book-making. There are numerous 
illustrations and a pictorial cover design. §E. R. Herrick & Co., 
New York. 4to, cloth, $1.25.8 


(Jj. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


Pure blood is absolutely necessary for perfect health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the one true blood purifier, and great health 
giver. 
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Literary Notes. 


In “Manhattan Historic and Artistic,” 
the author has given us a most attractive 
book on old and modern New York, which 
historic description is very much intensified 
in interest by profuse and beautiful illus- 
trations of all points of interest to date, 
together with pictures of old scenes belong- 
to the early history of Manhattan Island. 
The chronological sketches from 1524 to 
1897 make reference to all the principal 
events of interest connected with New 
York. This book must prove a most valu- 
able book for all non-residents as well as 
residents of New York, especially so just | 
at this time when the government of Great- | 
er New York is being inaugurated. It can} 
be obtained postpaid on receipt of 50 cents | 
from The Morse Company, 96 Fifth Ave., | 
New York. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have just ad- | 


ded to their Modern Language Series “La 
Triade Francaise,” which is a collection of | 
poems of De Musset, Lamartine, and Vic- 
tor Hugo, selected and edited with brief 
biographies in French and English notes 
by L. Both-Hendricksen, when Professor 
of French at Smith college. 





Last year’s book, by Charles M. Skinner, 
“Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” 
won such wide notice that curiosity is 
awakened by the announcement from the 
Lippincotts, of a new volume by him called 
“ With Feet to the Earth.” ‘Lhis stirring 
title betokens a book on tramping over 
field, and even the cycler or the rider will 
likely find it companionable and inspiring. 
Nobody goes abroad with keener eyes or 
sharper ears, nor are the common needs of 
a tramp, be it even so far as the Klondike, 
overlooked. 


The Practical Text-Book Co., of Cleve- 
land, U., have issued a new volume on “ Let- 
ter Writing.” ‘This is a practical presenta- 
tion of this subject for reference or use in 
schools. 


Those who have recently read about or 
seen the Atlantic Squadron at Boston or 
New York, will find especially interesting 
Col. Dodge’s descriptions of naval engage- 
ments in his “isird’s-Eye View ot Our Civil 
War.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) What 
he says of the engagements between the 
Monitor, “a raft with a cheese-box on it,” 
and the Merrimac, and between the Alaba- 
ma and the Kearsarge, brings to mind the 
wonderful progress made in naval warfare 
since our first ironclad, the Monitor, 
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laundress Ivory Soap. 


Hf you would have your husbands . 


shirt fronts immaculate give your 


A white soap, it washes white. 

















: ; : 
steamed out ot New York harbor on March | published in the magazine), at $7.50 for the 


8, 1862, in quest of the Merrimac. 
Dodge says, “The class of iron clads, ot 
which the Monitor was the first, became 
the type from which grew a large fleet.” 


Kipling has produced a fanciful India 
which needs a counterpart of fact, and in 
“ Picturesque Burma, Past and Present” 
(Lippincott) this need is supplied by excel- 
lent narrative and some remarkable pict- 
ures. The author, Mrs. Ernest Hart, is 
entirely familiar with Burma, having trav- 
elled throughout its area with keen insight 
and sympathy. 


An understanding of the importance of 
the work of Cornell university in gathering 
and disseminating scientific agricultural in- 
formation under the mandate of a law of 
New York state has gone abroad far and 
wide. British and other European jour- 
nals keep their readers informed of its 
progress, and inquiries were received at 
Cornell in one week recently from the 
Hawaiian Islands, Tasmania, and India. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., will add to their 
What is Worth While Series,an address 
by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, entitled 
“Why Go to College?” 


“On Blue Water,” by Edmondo de 
Amicis, with many illustrations. The suc- 
cess of the illustrated editions of Amicis 
“Constantinople,” “Holland,” and “Spain,” 
each of which has run through many edi- 
tions, has induced the publishers (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) to issue this work. The 
author describes the life on an emigrant 
ship bound from Genoa to Buenos Ayres. 


There will appear in “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” during the coming year, poems 





P 9 
Cars 

Have you 
used Pears’ 
soap ? 

Did you ever 
hear of a man 
or woman _ be- 
ginning to use 
it and stopping? 


not only by the best of our own writers of 
| verse, but also by Mr. William Watson, 
| the English poet. Early numbers of the 
|magazine during 1898 will contain addi- 
tional articles by Dr. T. J. J. See, the cele- 
| brated astronomer, on the “ Origin of the 
| Universe,’ as shown by investigations of 
| tidal motion. Prof. Henry C. Adams, of 


\ the University of Michigan and statistician | 


| of the Inter State Commerce Commission, | 
| has gone abroad for a year to make special | 
| investigations into railroad economies and | 
management in Europe. He will contribute | 
to “The Atlantic Monthly” the result of his | 
| investigations. Following his delightful | 
|series of ‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,” Col. T.| 
W. Higginson will add three more chapters | 
| relating especially to his life as a man of 
letters. John Muir, whose writings are | 
classics of their kind, will contribute sev- 
eral articles to early numbers. The next} 
paper (for a very early number) will be | 
about the great government reservations. | 
Subsequent papers will describe the Yel-| 
lowstone park, the Yosemite park, and the | 
Sequoia parks. 





should prove very attractive to lovers of 
literature. This is nothing less than a 


year’s subscription for “The Century, ’ and 
“The Century Gallery of One Hundred 
Portraits,” (being the best portraits ever 





Col. | combination. 


This is the price to be 
charged for the Gallery alone, next year; 
but this year it is sold only in combination 
with the magazine. The subscription may 
be either new or old, and “The Critic,” 
“The Century” and the Gallery will be sent 
to different addresses, delivery in the United 
States being free. 


A table has been made of all the degrees 
which have been granted by Cornell univer- 
sity. The total is 4,304, of forty-seven dis- 
tinct kinds. Only two, granted in 1886, are 
honorary degrees. These are LL.Ds. It is 
significent of the great growth of Cornell, 
and its greater present importance in the 
educational world that 3,014, or 70 per cent. 
of the 4,304 degrees, have been granted in 
the last ten years. 


D. C. Heath & Co. announce two books 
of “Social and Business Forms,” to com- 
plete the series of The Natural System of 
Vertical Writing-Books that they have re- 
cently issued and that have become so 
widely used. These books will present the 
most approved social forms, and many of 
the commonly used business forms, for the 
instruction of pupils in the schools. 





4722222299999999999999% 


SCROFULA. 


One of America’s most fa- 
mous physicians says: “Scrof- 
ula is external consumption.” 
Scrofulous children are often 


lack nerve force, strong bones, 
stout muscles and power to 





resist disease. For delicate 
children there is no remedy 
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beautiful children, but they 


The Critic Co. is making an offer which | @ 


1 € 


year's subscription for “The Critic,” a| @ 


equal to 


















Scott’s Emulsion 





of Cod-liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda. 
It fills out the skin by putting 
good flesh beneath it. It makes 
the cheeks red by making rich 
blood. It creates an appetite 
for food and gives the body 
s power enough to digest it. Be 
sure you get SCOT T’S Emul- 
sion. 
5oc. and $1.00 ; all druggists, 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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WORTH 


You judge a man by his reputation. His 
reputation is formed by what he does. So 
in selecting a musical instrument—study 
its reputation. That represents what it 
Look into the merits of the 

Guitars 

ins 

Ban 

Zithers 

Flutes 

Their superiority invites the closest 

—. eir reputation is their war- 
aay. or it tells what it does. In choosing 
a ** Bay State” you purchase known worth. 
Twenty-seven awards. Only winners of 
American gold medals. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


JOHN C. HAYNES '& CO., 
453-463 Westinsten St., 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


does, 


“Bay State”’ 


se 
Na 
82 
E 
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xe 
: 
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Ricuarp A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest nt 
or to the Head office of the Company, = 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and 11th St., NEW YORK. 








eeeee Ceeeeeeee 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for chopping sad theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, juires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N. ¥. 





Buckeye Bell Founary 
; ah Vongasen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio 
t Pure 
rand Tin Church Bells & Chimes. 
ighest Grade, Pure Tone Westminscer 
Belis. Founders of Largest Bell in Americs 





M farsounding, and 
tectory tclie for ooeesin Cannebee ae 


WEST TROY, N.Y. 1926 


Descriptien and prices on application 





Primary teachers who are seeking for 
physical exercises adapted to little ones 
will hail with delight Miss Stoneroad’s book 
called “ Gymnastic Stories and Plays for 
Primary Schools,” which is the result of 
eight years experience as director of phys- 
ical training in the public schools of 
Washington, D.C. The author is an ex- 
ponentof play in education, and following 
the kindergarten idea, has made use of | 
regular play in the physical training of 
older children. The publishers are D. C. 
Heath & Co., of Boston, who will issue it | 
early in January. 


Annie Eliot Trumbull, daughter of the | 
iate J. Hammond Trumbull, LL. D., is col- | 
lecting several of her well-known stories to | 
appear in December, through A. S. Barnes 
& Co., under the title, ‘‘ A Christmas Accid- 
ent and Other Stories.” 


A valuable edition of ‘“ The Great De- 
bate between Hayne and Webster” is in 
preparation by Lindsay Swift, of the Boston 
Public Library, for the Riverside Literature 
Series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). This 
will be published in one volume, in linen 
covers, at 40 cents, and also in two parts, 
paper, as 121 and 122 of the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. Mr. Swift has prepared an 
interesting preface; an accountof the great 
debate, showies vividly its effect upon the 
feelings of those who read about it or 
heard it; biographical sketches of Webster 
and Hayne; and valuable historical notes. 
There are also other valuable features. 





The revival of interest in all that pertains 
to Lord Byron has brought forth from the 
Lippincott press a new edition of Byron in 
four volumes edited by Tom Moore, and 
with copious notes by him. This has always 
been a standard. Many excellent illustra- 
tions supplement the text. 


Mr. Bellamy’s “ Equality,” is likely to 
be read in a greater number of languages 
than any recent American book. One of 
the latest propositions received by tie 
publishers (D. ee & Co.) is fora 
translation into Bulgarian. 


A special feature of *‘ Current Literature ” 
December number is the interspersion of 
the text in the space devoted to a consider- 
ation of holiday books, with specimen 
illustrations from their pages. The result 
is a pleasing combination of zsthetic and 
informational values. Other seasonable 
features are a page of Christmas verse, and 
a selection entitled ‘‘ Legends of the Christ- 
Child.” 


In forthcoming numbers of “ Scribner’s 
Magazine” will appear Senator Lodge’s 
great work “ The Story of the Revolution ” 
and Captain Mahan’s valuable papers 
“The American Navy in the Revolution.” 
These two works on such important sub- 
jects by such eminent authorities cannot 
fail to prove valuable contributions to the 
literature of our nation. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have opened a 
Western office of their educational depart- 
ment at 334 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
under the management of Henry M. Ech- 
lin. In establishing this new office it is 
their intention to provide in a better way 


Faith in Hood’s 


The Creat Cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla Are Indeed Marvelous. 
“My husband suffered with stomach 

trouble so bad at times he could not work. 

He has taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it is 

helping him wonderfully. Healso hada 

scrofulous humor but Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cured this and he has had no trouble 
withit since. My little boy, too, has been 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 
given him a good appetite. We have great 


faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs. J.H. 
EDWARDS, 50 Edinburg St., Rochester, 
New York. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s ‘i 


parilla 
Is the best — infact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 375. sia“aigestion. 25e. 








Christmas 
Entertainment 


61 East Ninth Street, 


By ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


NEW SONGS TO OLD TUNES, 


FANCY DRILLS, 
ACROSTICS, 
MOTION SONGS, 
TABLEAUX, 
SHORT PLAYS 


Recitations in Costumes. 


Just Published. 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
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ony LIBRARY Box 1202 New YORK. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 


than ever before for the accommodation | tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


of patrons in the West. 


The necessity of | municating with advertisers. 
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wall 
be KCC. | 


Underwear. 


Cartwright & Warner’s Celebrated 
Underwear. 
Ladies’, Children’s and Men’s 
Underwear. 


Merino, Silk and Wool, Natural Wool, 
Camel’s Hair Underwear. 


Hosiery. 


and Children’s Socks and 
Stockings. 
Men’s Half Hose. 


Cotton, Silk, Merino, Camel’s Hair and 
All Wool Plain and Fancy Hose and 
Half Hose. 


GOLF HOSE. 
Proadovay HK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Ladies’ 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seactien. 1 


PURIFIES AS WELL AS BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. 
NO OTHAR COSMETIC WILL Do IT. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- -Patches, 
and Skin diseases, 
and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 


Rasp, 


y 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
lar name. The dis- 
= uished Dr. L. 
ayre said to a 
i of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As 
you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.”’ One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes Set hair without injury to the skin. 
ERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy ~~ aa Dealers 
throughout et U. 8. aeetee and pate 
Also found in N. ity at Macy *s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley" 8, and other a’ Goods Dealers. 
ware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
Subjects, Suited to the use 
of Teachers 





in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS | 


Circular on Application, 


WILLIAS T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 


ELECTRICAL 





Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
M. B. 8. CO., 88 Cortlandt 8t.,5.1 


having such new facilities has also been 
caused by a rapid increase in the number 
of their school and college text-books, as 
well as by plans for publishing many im- 
portant new books in this field. 


The American Book Co. have just issued | 


“The Lincoln Literary Collection,” by J. 
IP. McCaskey, editor of the * ‘Pennsylvania 
School Journal.” The book is intended 
for use in school and college, or for gen- 
eral readers, and is desiendl to cultivate a 
taste for good literature and the habit of 
|committing to memory the choicest pas- 
| Sages of prose and verse. 


Enterprising French Village. 


In the commune of Monceau-sur-Oise, 
not far from Paris, a little village of only 
> inhabitants, the streets are lighted by 
| electricity, electric lights are found in the 
| church, in all the houses and even in the 
| stables, and the farm buildings in the neigh- 
|borhood of the village are illuminated in 
|the same manner. More than this, the 
commune possesses a large threshing ma- 
chine driven by electric power and capable 
| of threshing goo sheaves of grain per hour, 
besides turnip cutters, crushers, sorters, 
pumps and other agricultural machinery, 
| all set in motion by electricity. The power 
| is derived from a waterfall, and by combin- 
| ing their interests the inhabitants of the 
commune have made science illuminate 
their streets and houses at night and drive 
their machines by day more cheaply than 
|these things could be done by the old 
| methods.—American Contractor. 


An Acrostic—La Grippe. 


| A—ll the nerves gone on a bender, 

| N—ot an organ is exempt; 

| T—eeth and scalp and muscles tender, 
I—cy chills the bones pre-empt; 
K—aleidoscopic are the changes, 

A—s the symptoms come and go; 

| M—icrobe through us sports and ranges, 
—— but eke from top to toe. 

ms or nothing that will cure? 
—T—I—K—A—M—N-—I—A, to be 


er 





| For irritation of the throat caused by 
|cold or use of the voice, “Brown’s Bron- 


| chial Troches” are exceedingly beneficial. | 


| 


| Christmas Holiday Tour to Washing- 
ton. 


An opportune, delightful and instructive 
tour, in which all teachers of New York, 
Brooklyn and vicinity, and their friends, 
should participate, has been arranged by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to 
Washington, to leave New York on Tues- 


day, December 28, under the personal es- | 


cort of a Tourist Agent and Chaperon. Two 


days will be spent in Washington visiting | 


the many points of interest, including the 
new Congressional Library, one of 
most sublime edifices in the world. An 
opportunity will also be afforded for a trip 
to Mt. Vernon. A stop of two hours wi 
also be made at Philadelphia on the going 
trip, affording an opportunity to visit the 
United States Mint, Independence Hall, 
Wanamaker’s, and other points of interest. 

Round-trip rate, including transportation, 
hotel accommodations, 
expenses, $14.50 or $12.50, according 
hotel selected in Washington. 

For detailed itineraries and full informa- 


tion apply to ticket agents ; address Tourist | 


Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, 


During the Teething Period 


Mrs, Wins_ow'’s Soorninc Syrup has bee 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of PMOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN bg! = ee peti with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. it SOO CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS 4 all IPAIN.CURES 
bh > and is the ~ remedy for ren 
y gists m every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take eo other kind. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle. 





the | 


i | 


and all necessary |, 
to | 


This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 
GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 





SETS, TOILET SETS. 
to get orders for our Teas 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per po und 


FREE rer Nowieyourchanc 
Coffees, etc. 
| Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
orders. Now is your chance 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
|stamps and we will send you a quarter 


|pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—‘“* The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 


Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
| P.O, Box 289, 





NEW YORK, N. ¥ 





WATCHES, DIAMONDS 
AND FINE JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, ot Broadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have for the Holidays, a fine and care- 
fully selected stock of choice Diamonds and other 
Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, 
&c. Attention is called to our several grades of 
Time-Keeping Watches, all made especially for our 
house and bearing our name 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


“THE BENEDICT” 


out view? ertect Collar & Cuff Button,,... att 


| In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling 
Beer. 

) NOTE"! The Genuine Benedict Button has 
the name ‘** BENEDICT”’ —~4 date of patent stamped 
upon it! 

A set of four makes an acceptable present. 


Benedict Brothers, 
JEWELERS, 
Broadway & Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK, 
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MACBETH 


In the Student’s Series of English Classics 
NOW READY 


Thirty-four volumes have been published. All the books of this series are substantially bound 
in cloth; the texts are unabridged and of the best authority; the editors are well-known teachers 


and the prices are low. 


After its use as a class book the student has a handsome volume for his library. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


9-11 East Sixteenth Street, 7 


. NEW YORK, 












Grite for New # 
Art Catalogue s 
PU cccccese e 


Syracuse, N. Y., 0.8. A. 


Simplicity a 
Cardinal Point. 


Mechanically Correct. 
Operation Easy. 
ork Elegant. 


The Smith Premier Cypewriter Co., 


First in Improvements. 


The Best Value Griting Machine. 





fh howe ‘ 
CT 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and England. 





FREE TO TEACHERS! 
" OUR ZOOLOGY CATALOGUE 7c eee eseene 825, fils 
N. L. WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Jf. OLCOTT, 


Headquarters for School Supplies. 


EVERYTHING 





Order now for Cctobee Shipment -— - 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Art in the Schoolroom. 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions suitable 
for school decoration, selected from our general catalogue 
Mailed upon receipt of 10 cts, in stamps, 


BERLIN PHOTOCRAPHIC CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 





“BIBT, A Comedy of Toys.” 


THE BEST SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


A Play by Charles Barnard, author of *' The 
County Fair.” Uses 60 to 150 children—all 
2 Dates should be booked immediate- 

y. Our producers do all the work of preparation. 

Write for circulars giving endorsements of Princi- 
pals, terms, etc. Address W. L. HATCH, 

Box 33, Chickering Hall, New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








PRIMARY... 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


HOU 
SONG ECHOES FROM CHILDLAND 


* Just*published. A superb collection for primary 
schools and kindergartens. Over 130gems, Com- 
piled by H. S, Jenks and M. Rust, rice, $2.00, 
postpaid. 


ROUNDS, CAROLS, AND SONGS. 
' A fascinating volume of Children’s Songs. 13: 
pieces from ‘all sources, 143 pages. Price, paper, 
$1; boards, $1.50, postpaid. 





MOTION SONGS For SCHOOLROOM 


Thirty-three Songs. Motions fully explained. 
Price, 2§c., posts aid. 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE 
ONE 


A book of unusual merit and beauty. By Harriet 
S. Jenks and Mabel Rusk. 131 songs, Full direc- 
ions for actions, Price, $2, postpaid. 

STORIES IN SONG. 
By E. W. Emerson and K. L. Brown, A new col- 


lection of bright, interesting songs for little ones. A 
valuable work for teachersand mothers. Price, 7§¢c., 
postpaid. 


SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By J. Gertrude Menard and Belle Menard. 
songs of great beauty tor the littic ones, 
30¢c., postpaid. 


Fifty 


Price, 


CATALOGUES FREE. 





MUSIC... 


FOR SCHOOLS 


HOU 


SONG MANUAL. 


By L. O, Emerson. Book III. A valuable work 
for use in bigh school and advanced singing classes. 
Includes solfeggios in all keys, a vocal training 
department, and fifty secular and thirty-three sacred 
songs. Price, s0c., postpaid. 


SONG READER. 


By Irving Emerson and P. B. Brown. Book II. 
An admirable work on the theory of music, inter- 
spersed with interesting songs and selections. A 
serviceable book written by men of experience in 
school work, Price, 60c., postpaid. 


THE SONG GREETING. 

The favorite book for high schools, normal schools, 
seminaries, and academies, Vocal studies and a 
superb collection of part songs, glees, choruses, etc. 
Price, 60c., postpaid. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOOK OF SONG. 


By Ernest Leslie. A choice collection ef songs, 
trios, duets, and quartets, selected from the works 
of the best composers. Suitable for high schools 
and seminaries. Price, 7§c., postpaid. 


OCTAVO IIUSIC. 


Our catalogue of music suitable for 
school work is the finest in the werlid. 
Send for it. It is yours for the asking. 





CANTATAS... 


| AND. OQPERETTAS 

| OUR 

|FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


A simple cantata for school concerts and exhibi~ 
tions. Pleasing andginstructive. Some dialogue, No 
scenery required. Very effective. Sample copy, 
25C., postpaid. 


COLUMBIA’S PARTY. 


A short entertainment, attractive and instructive: 
consisting of dialogues, recitations, and songs. 
Recitations predominate. Worthy: f the attention of 
all school teachers. Sample copy, 2§c., postpaid. 


CINDERELLA IN FLOWER LAND. 


Just published. An exceptionally fine operetta 
for children, Simple in dialogue and melody, but 
with sufficient action and plot to fascinate the young 
folks. Sample copy, 30¢., postpaid. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


TABLES TURNED; or, A CHRIST- 
MAS FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


By Misses Emerson and Brown. Santa Claus gets 
tired of his Christmas duties, so all the children in 
the world give kim a Christmas of hisown, Full of 
humor, pretty dialogue, and charming music, Sam- 
ple copy, 30c., postpaid. 


THE REVOLT OF THE TOYS. 


By H. W. Hart. A certain small boy has broken 
and abused his toys so bad\y that, with Santa Claus's 
permission they rise in revolt on Christmas Eve. 
Unusually clever and laughable throughout The 
music is very pretty. Sample copy, 20c., postpaid. 








LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


New York.—C. H. Ditson & Co. 
Philadelphia.—J. E. Ditson & Co. 
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